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The Decaying Frescoes of the Houses of 
Parliament. 


T a time when the ad- 
visability of substitu- 
ting mosaic for fresco 
is being hotly discussed, 
a few remarks may not 
be out of place on the 
comparative failure of 
our essays in fresco, and 
the probability of much 
more complete success 
in future efforts in the 
same kind of art. 

After it had been de- 
termined to make paint- 
ings in fresco a principal 
feature in the mural 
decorations of the new 
Houses of Parliament, 
it must be admitted 
that every precaution 
was taken which ap- 
peared likely to ensure 
complete success. It is 
true that the practice 
of that branch of fine 
art was entirely new 
to the English school of 
painters. Not only were 
the technicalities of the 
process unknown; but, 
in that broad, grand, 
and yet simple style of 
pictorial design which 
is alone suitable to 
mural painting of that 
kind, cur artists had had 
no opportunities of ex- 
ercising their powers. 

Under these circumstances the commissioners gave 

notice that premiums would be awarded to the best 

cartoons suitable for historical paintings of the class 
required ; the cartoons to be executed simply in 
chalk or charcoal, without the aid of colour; and 
artists were invited to send in designs, which were 
to be publicly exhibited in Westminster Hall. The 
public was agreeably astonished by the amount of 
talent displayed in the majority of the cartoons 
exhibited on that occasion, which will thence- 
forward form a memorable epoch in the history of 

English art. The liberal premiums were more 

than earned by many of the competitors; and it 

was gratifying to find that many names, hitherto 
unknown to art, were brought to light on that 

occasion. The commissioners next announced a 

competitive exhibition of works executed in the 

materials of positive fresco. This was a far more 
arduous trial ; but the result was as satisfactory 
a8 could be expected ; some of the specimens dis- 
playing qualities which, as the first efforts in an 
entirely new material, seemed to promise eminent 

Success. In addition to these precautions, the 

commissioners neglected no means of obtaining 

every kind of technical information on the subject; 

thus falfilling all the duties of their office with a 

persevering industry and completeness worthy of 

all praise, 

At last the execution of certain frescoes, in situ, 
Was determined on; and six compartments in the 
House of Lords were confided to four eminent 
artists. On the upper part of the south end of 
the House of Lords, Mr. Cope was commissioned 
to paint “ Edward III. conferring the Order of 
the Garter on the Black Prince,” and “ Prince 
Henry acknowledging the authority of Judge 
Gascoigne ;” Mr, Dyce being invited to reproduce 








his cartoon of “The Baptism of Ethelbert” in 
the central compartment. At the north end of 
the House, Mr. Maclise undertook to paint ‘“ The 
Spirit of Justice,” and “The Spirit of Chivalry ;” 
and to Mr. Horsley was assigned the central space, 
for “The Spirit of Religion.” Whether these 
paintings exhibit any symptoms of premature 
decay it is scarcely possible to say from the 
floor of the House; their elevated position, the 
absence of sufficient light, and the glare of the 
stained-glass windows, rendering it difficult to 
judge either of the soundness of their condition 
or the merits of their execution. In the midst of 
the glittering whole formed by the profusely-gilt 
decorations, further enriched with masses of posi- 
tive colour, the frescoes form, in fact, but second- 
ary objects ; and they might positively be replaced 
by panels of diaper ornament without being missed 
in the general effect. They are so distant, so im- 
perfectly lighted, and so crushed by the elaborate 
nature of their dazzling surroundings; that, judg- 
ing from what we observed during a recent visit, 
the gaping crowd of visitors would never have 
noticed them at all if their attention had not been 
called to them by their guide or their guide-books. 
The position, alone, of these paintings serves to 
suggest that the introduction of frescoes was an 
after-thought, and that the architect did not ori- 
ginally construct this fine apartment with the 
view of rendering it, in some sort, a gallery for 
the suitable display of a series of mural pictures 
illustrative of the characteristics of English legis- 
lation ; but, on the contrary, felt himself thrown 
entirely upon the ordinary resources of architec- 
tural decoration to produce a rich effect ; and 
used those resources with such gorgeous profusion 
as to cover every available inch of surface on both 
walls and ceiling. The manner in which he con- 
trived to make room for mural paintings, after 
the completion (or, at all events, the conception) of 
his design with a very different end in view, is 
perhaps the very best that could have been adopted 
when suddenly called upon to provide space for 
features the introduction of which was uot origi- 
nally contemplated. Had this noble apartment 
been designed with the preconceived idea of fitting 
it for the display of a series of historic or symbolic 
paintings, the arrangements of the architect 
would doubtless have been different. The legions 
of lions and dragons and coats of arms, &c., and 
conspicuously-elaborate groinings ; and the profu- 
sion of Gothic borderings, each one more intricate 
than the preceding, would have been restricted to 
narrower limits—would have been made to play 
a less prominent part in the general composition ; 
and, with such an arrangement, the fresco pic- 
tures would have been made the leading features 
of the composition, instead of shrinking, as they 
now do, to the position of mere accessories. 
Before examining the frescoes in the Peers’ Cor- 
ridor, it may be as well to describe those of the 
Upper Waiting Hall, as it is in these works that 
the most decided symptoms of rapid decay are 
making their appearance. This apartment is now 
better known as the Poets’ Hall; the subjects of 
the fresco paintings being taken from the works 
of eight of our most celebrated poets. So rapid is 
the decay of some of these paintings, that they 
are actually peeling from the walls, and will soon 
be utterly valueless as works of art. Before 
describing the present state of these frescoes, it 
may be well to pause for a moment to consider 
the fitness of the place selected for a series of 
fresco paintings illustrative of the genius of our 
greatest poets. It will be at once conceded, we 
think, that an upper waiting-room was not quit« 
a suitable place in which to attempt a pictoria’ 
glorification of English poetry: even if it had 
been, the dimensions of the room are insufficient te 
allow sufficient scope for the treatment of eact 
subject in that monumental style of art whicl 
was the only way in which the dignity of the sub 
ject could be fittingly approached. In addition 
to these objections, the apartment is very bad]; 
lighted, which of itself forms an all-sufficient ob 








jection. Whether, in consequence of these defec- 
tive arrangements, the artists have felt that 
their work, and its object, as a reflex of our 
national poetry, was not treated with sufficient 
respect may be a question; but their powers 
seem to have been cramped, and their artistic 
enthusiasm chilled by some preliminary dis- 
couragement. The works, in fact, lack all that 
monumental character, that largeness and gran- 
deur of line, that nobleness of general treatment 
which should form the very essence of a kind of 
painting that is intended to harmonize intimately 
with the magnitude and simplicity of architectural 
forms; and to seem, as it were, from its firm and 
confident solidity of treatment, a component part 
of the wall itself. 

The poets from whose works passages have 
been selected for illustration are Chaucer, Spenser, 
Shakspeare, Milton, Dryden, Pope, Scott, and 
Byron. The passage from Chaucer is Griselda’s 
first trial of patience, from the “Canterbury 
Tales,” painted by Mr. Cope. When seen as close 
as an ordinary cabinet picture, this small fresco is 
careful and expressive; but, even from the centre 
of the small apartment, it loses all that marked 
distinctness of purpose which, in mural painting, 
the eye ought to take in ata glance. The state 
of preservation of this painting is better than 
that of several of the others; but the dark tones 
rub off with a touch, and possess nothing of the 
solidity of that true fresco which incorporates 
itself so thoroughly with the substance of the wall 
as to appear as much a part of the substance 
itself, as are the veinings of marble, or the more 
delicate markings of a sea-shell. The next sub- 
ject, taking them in chronological order, is “St. 
George overcoming the Dragon,” from Spenser’s 
“ Fairy Queen,” by Mr. G. F. Watts. Mr. Watts’s 
artistic abilities are well known; but, in the treat- 
ment of this subject, either the material worked 
with has been uncongenial ; or, the situation un- 
inviting, the work being altogether unsatisfactory. 
The technical treatment has evidently been en- 
tirely unsuccessful, as the work is already damaged 
beyond repair; and where the colour has crumbled 
off there is no appearance whatever of the plaster 
having received the slightest stain. It is almost 
like that kind of common distemper work, without 
size, which peels off from the effect of the slightest 
damp, or brushes off in dust, if kept very dry. 
The proper process has evidently not been hit 
upon : indeed, in thus resuscitating a lost art, it is 
almost impossible that the manipulative processes 
should be developed on a first trial. It is not the 
mere knowledge of a receipt, nor the careful perusal 
of an essay on the subject, nor even the wearily 
toiling over entire volumes concerning its history, 
by which a lost art can be re-learnt: it is only 
by long and continuous practice that the manage- 
ment of a difficult material, in all its niceties of 
manipulation, can be achieved. “Lear disinheriting 
Cordelia ” is the passage selected for the Shak- 
spearian illustration which was confided to Mr. 
Herbert. The work appears sounder than any 
of the others; and yet there is abundant evidence 
of the artist not having been sufficiently intent 
upon the mechanism of the process by means of 
which his picture had to be produced. In the 
“Satan touched by Ithuriel’s Spear,” the Milton 
illustration by Mr. Horsley, the painting seems 
entirely on the surface ; no thorough incorporation 
whatever of the colour with the plaster appearing 
to have taken place. The subject from Dryden’s 
“St. Cecilia” has been treated by Mr. Tenniel. It 
shows at present but few signs of decay. But 
this is, comparatively speaking, a new picture; and 
as the general principles adopted by our artists 
appear to have been faulty, it will doubtless 
not prove much more durable than the others. 
The personification of the Thames and other 
English rivers, by means of which the poetry of 
Pope is represented, is the production of Mr. 
Armytage ; and we must say that it does no credit 
to his well-known genius. There is a smallness 
both in the conception and handling that is 
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altogether beneath the subject, and beneath the 
true character of mural painting. But, in parts, 
this work seems well incorporated with the solid 
part of the material. “The Death of Marmion,” 
illustrating the poetry of Scott, by the same 
artist, is also poor, both in design and execution ; 
and is, moreover, as fresco work, quite unsound. 
The passage selected from the works of Byron as 
a subject for illustration is taken from one of the 
poorest of his small romantic poems. It is “The 
Death of Lara ”—a most infelicitous selection for 
the subject of a picture coming next to “The 
Death of Marmion.” The conception and drawing 
of the dying figure are quite unworthy of Mr. 
Cope. In short, in spite of all the careful prepa- 
rations for renewing, in England, the practice of 
fresco painting, the result has been all but a de- 
cided failure; which is the more painfully felt as 
the initiative essays promised so well. Our artists 
themselves acknowledge and deplore a failure, 
with which adverse circumstances have had as 
much to do, as the want of technical skill in a new 
process, and the want of exercise in a branch of 
art, the very fundamental conditions of which are 
almost the opposite of those on which the most 
charming characteristics of the English school are 
based. We cannot help thinking that our artists 
will, on the whole, congratulate themselves that 
these imperfect essays have not proved to be of a 
permanent character, and that there may yet be 
an opportunity of filling the spaces (which will 
evidently soon become mere blanks) with works 
more worthy of their genius. If the present 
pictures do not peel off, or dust off, quickly enough 
to satisfy their natural impatience to begin again, 
a pail of water and scrubbing-brush will make 
short work of them. It may be urged that re- 
newed efforts on the same spot would be un- 
desirable, inasmuch as there is really not sufficient 
room in the Poets’ Hall for our great artists to 
do themselves full justice, even if clean walls and 
fresh commissions gave them a second chance. 
But they may even there do something far more 
worthy of their fame than these, in every case, 
imperfect works. And it may be observed, en 
passant, that it would not be the first example of 
effacing bad frescoes to make room for better. 
Raffuelle effaced all the previous paintings of the 
walls of the Stanze (with the exception of one by 
his old master, Perugino), to make place for the 
works which we now admire in those celebrated 
apartments. 

In the one really great mural picture in the 
building, “The Meeting of Wellington and Blu- 
cher on the Field of Waterloo,” by Mr. Maclise, 
there is an evident solidity in the work that 
satisfies the eye; which no doubt arises in great 
measure from the employment of the silicate co- 
lours,commonly known as the glass medium; which 
appears already so hard that a thousand scrub- 
bing-brushes might be worn out upon its surface 
without removing a particle of the now solid 


artists may overcome all the difficulties connected 
with the technical treatment of fresco, we have to 
consider that many are in favour of substituting 
mosaic as the true material of mural pictures; 
being, as asserted, more durable than the most 
successful frescoes. Mosaic has, doubtless, its ad- 
vantages; but, at the same time, we ought not 
to forget that frescoes exist as old as the oldest 
mosaics, and as perfect. The frescoes of Pompeii 
have in some cases endured their two thousand 
years with as little injury as the mosaics them- 
selves; and there are Medizval frescoes, too, as 
perfect as any of the Mediwval mosaics. The 
recently-discovered fresco paintings in the lower 
crypt of the Church of S. Clemente, at Rome, 
of the third or fourth century, were found in 
beautiful preservation; and many of those of the 
Giotto period, a thousand years younger, but still 
something like five hundred years old, are, where 
they have been kept dry, and properly cared for, 
still in good order. It should also be stated that 
many external frescoes, executed during the 
fifteenth and sixteenth centuries on Italian houses 
and churches, are still in fair preservation, though 
exposed to the winds and storms of three or 
four centuries. But, after all, even if we prefer 
painting to mosaic, why stick pertinaciously to 
fresco in all cases? We are told that its free- 
dom from gloss is a great advantage in mural 
painting; but why in mural painting especially ? 
We should be very sorry to find all our cabinet 
pictures transformed to frescoes, notwithstanding 
its great quality of freedom from gloss. And 
then, this freedom from gloss was a mere acci- 
dent, incidental to the kind of mechanism used, 
for want of knowing of a better. No sooner 
was oil-painting invented, and its superior ad- 
vantages and permanence discovered, than fresco 
was gradually abandoned. And had Raffaelle 
lived to complete his decoration of the walls 
of the great chambers of the Vatican in oil, 
instead of fresco, as he had determined to do,— 
one great subject being already commenced at the 
time of his death,—there is little doubt but the 
practice of fresco would at once have utterly dis- 
appeared as an obsolete method. The greater 
number of the vast wall-paintings of the Ducal 
Palace at Venice are in oil; and few who have 
critically examined the internal decorations of 
that edifice will forget the noble character and 
perfect preservation of the paintings on the grand 
staircase. It should be added, too, while on 
the subject of oil asa medium, that several oils 
now known produce no gloss in the colours, and 
yet leave them perfectly hard when dry. In con- 
|clusion, it may be stated, that although mosaic 
| may, and certainly will, be introduced with great 
effect in our architecture, painting, either in fresco 
lor oil, should not be abandoned on the score 
lof its (asserted) inferior durability as a means 
of interior decoration. Fresh efforts should be 
made. Mr. Maclise’s “ Battle of Waterloo” is a 











colour. The scale, too, which the dimensions of | great step ; and the separate works on which Mr. 


the Royal Gallery allow imparts that monumen- 
tal dignity to the work which paintings of this 
class require. No such scope has been afforded 


| Dyce and Mr. Herbert are so cautiously engaged 
/may turn out successes. At all events, should all 
'fail, there will be no disgrace in trying again. 


to the artists employed on the little patches of | Even our great artistic rivals, the French, have not 


wall in the corridors of the Peers and Commons, 
which have been assigned as sufiicient for pictures 


‘been ashamed to effuce many of their earliest 
\efforts at modern fresco. The first attempts in 


representing some of the noblest passages of | Notre Dame, in St. Sulpice, and other buildings, 


English history. These spaces are, indeed, con- 



















temptibly small ; and their position is as much too 
near the eye as that of the pictures in the House 
of Lords is too distant. Several of the paintings 
in these corridors display sufficient marks of 
manipulative skill to show that, if it were de- 
sirable to persist in fresco painting, our great 
artists would eventually conquer all its difficulties, 
But, although the mechanism is occasionally suc- 
cessful, the conception of the subject is often 
defective. Some of the pictures, in fact, present 
pettinesses of treatment arising from want of ex- 
perience in monumental painting which excite the 
hilarity of our foreign visitors to a high degree. 
While we are discussing the possibility that our 





have recently given place to the productions of 
more experienced pencils. Only let our artists 
have sufficient space, suitably situate, and well 
lighted, and they are quite equal to the task of 
producing for the nation a noble series of pictorial 
records, either in oil or fresco, on the interior 
walls of our public palaces; pictorial works which 
will equal, even in monumental character, the 
greatest works of their Continental rivals; not 
even excepting the glorious hemicycle des beaux 
arts, the master-piece of Delaroche. 








Saux or St. THomas’s Hosprrat.—The sale of 
the materials of this structure, which has occupied 
five days, has realized, we understand, about 5,000/. 
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HEATING APPARATUS, AND CONTRI. 
VANCES FOR THE PREVENTION oF 
SMOKE-NUISANCE, IN “THE EXHIBI. 
TION.” 


Our last notice of objects displayed in Class 31 
of the Exhibition, “ Iron and General Hardware.”* 
was devoted in great part to the comparison of 
English and foreign arrangements for heating, 
and for the preparation of food; and space did 
not allow of our mentioning more than a smal] 
proportion of the works in the class, even con. 
fining our view to the apparatus and contri. 
vances comprised by the restricted title of the 
article. The number of objects exhibited in the 
division which we have constituted for ourselves, 
of the class, is great,—perhaps greater even than 
was necessary for what we regard as the main 
uses of the Exhibition; whilst these contrivances, 
including those in which the inventors concerned 
themselves with the consumption or conduction of 
smoke, are not such as will render unnecessary, 
attention to what has been shown or described 
elsewhere. Points of difference which may be of 
much importance, however, exist between works 
having similar outward appearance; and, on all 
accounts, it may be useful to our readers to have 
at hand the names and particulars which we are 
now, able to add to those already printed. A single 
form of kitchen-range will occasionally make use 
of three or four patented inventions, each of them 
being of importance in the question of convenience 
or durability: though, we may say, the number 
and nature of them go to substantiate the case for 
some revision of the patent-law. 

Our last article divided itself into the two 
heads of heating arrangements, and those for 
cooking ; and the same division, not adopted in 
the building, will be recognized in this article 
and that which will subsequently appear. With 
the first head, we noticed certain arrangements 
in grates, or in the formation of flues, intended 
to economize fuel and diminish smoke. Mr. 
Young’s invention, noticed as exhibited by several 
manufacturers, is catalogued also as shown by him- 
self, and concisely described as “an ornamental 
trough,” “ fixed at the lower portion of the grate, 
in which is placed a right and left handed screw 
connected with a ratchet at the side, which toge- 
ther with the screw is moved by the poker. 
When the fire requires feeding, the coals are 
deposited in the trough, and by the revolution of 
the screw the burning fuel is raised up and the 
fresh coal conveyed into the cavity underneath. 
By this simple means the whole of the gases given 
offare burned, a great saving effected, and greater 
heat obtained combined with cleanliness.” Mr. 
W. Bennett, of Liverpool, exhibits Dr. Arnott’s 
“smokeless” grate, “with recent patented im- 
provements,” These grates have a movable bottom 
to which is attached some arrangement of cogs or 
worm ; and this is worked by a horizontal wheel, 
on the hearth, the rim of which, slightly projecting 
in face of the foot of the grate, is furnished with 
holes or notches into which the end of the poker 
can be inserted. The “patent smoke-curer and 
warm-air grate” of the same manufacturer, ap- 
pears to be an ordinary arrangement, with the 
register door regulated by turning a handle, and 
the heat from a space at the back of the grate, 
allowed to pass into the room. The “smokeless 
grates” of different makers, will burn twenty- 
four to even thirty-six hours without replen- 
ishing. Of the grate made by Messrs. C. Jeakes 
& Co., it is said that it will consume under 
lib. of fuel per hour, without waste, and the 
coal of the commonest kind. It is similar i 
principle to Mr. Bennett’s grate; but the upper 
part of the fire is less inclosed in front by bars 
or grille; and the bars and front of the grate, 
instead of the bottom, are movable; so that by 
turning the handle below the mantel, they can 
be depressed, in lieu of raising the bottom, as the 
fire burns. Messrs. Edwards & Son exhibit Dr. 
Arnott’s grate in Class 10. The description of 
this heating contrivance would apply to others 
above mentioned. The peculiarity is that of the 
receptacle for coal which constitutes the grate, 
and is very deep, holding enough for the day's 
consumption; and to which there is, in lieu 
of bars at the bottom, a plate, which is elevated by 
a screw to afford a fresh supply of coal from below 
as that at the top is consumed. The fire is kindled 
on the surface. Thus “the carbonaceous matter 
distilled from the new coals, passing through the 
incandescent mass above, is burnt ; consequent'y 
no visible smoke escapes.” Mr. Hunt (Handboo 
to the Industrial Department of the Internatio 

piss tigi er 

* See page 629, ante. :—‘‘ Heating and Cooking Appa- 
ratus in ‘the Exhibition.’ ”’ 
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Exhibition 1862), whose words we have quoted, 
where he is treating of J eakes’s grate, speaks of 
a supply of fuel in that instance, placed in a 
chamber behind; which description may be cor- 
rectly applied to that grate, though it has escaped 
our notice. Messrs. Benham & Sons also manu- 
facture a grate, at a cost of 8/. 10s., on the prin- 
ciple described, of coaling at the bottom, and 
which is well adapted for offices and bed-rooms, 
since the fire will keep alight for several hours 
without attention. The bottom is raised by means 
of a lever-handle just below the mantel, as in 
other grates described by us, as the one ex- 
hibited by Mr. Hoole, which last however is a 
superior article as to use, and effect, by reason 
of the treatment of the ash-pit. The writer 
from whose excellent book we have quoted 
above, says, there are “only three principal 
ways of coaling a fire, namely, the old way of 
coking the coal at top, which allows the gas and 
bituminous smoke to escape; the Cutler, Arnott, and 
Jeakes’s mode of coaling at the bottom”; anda 
method adopted as in a grate which we mentioned 
in our former article. This latter grate was then, 
by one of those blunders of management which 
reduce so much the value of “the Exhibition,” 
exhibited under the name of a Glasgow firm; 
whence we were made party to an act of injustice. 
We find now the name of Mr. John Leighton, 
the inventor, attached to the grate. It has 
been called a “reserve stove to prevent smoke 
formation”; and the principle consists in the ar- 
rangement of a narrow recess or chamber on the 
back and sides, which, being covered in except 
where in communication with the fire, causes coal 
therein to be cooked or coked. The coke thus 
formed, is the material with which the body of the 
fire is made; the recesses being each day filled 
with coal, and each day producing coke for the 
next day’s fire. The open-barred bottom is re- 
tained as a means of animating the fire. The 
fire, in this description of grate, whilst smokeless, 
burns as well as, and keeps in better than, the 
fire in a grate of the ordinary kind. There is a 
segmental opening just above the fire, for smoke 
such as may be unburnt, to escape, the ordinary 
smoke passage being usually kept closed by a re- 
gister-door. Mr. Leighton should get, and afford, 
some benefit from his invention. 

We have asserted on several occasions, and we 
are inclined to impress the point on professional 
readers, as one for their serious consideration, 
that it is hopeless to look for general appreciation 
of architecture, and therefore for the best art in 
practice, until the works of architectural art can be 
seen ; which these works simply cannot be, so long 
as the interposed air is clouded with the agglomera- 
tion of opaque and dirty particles which we include 
under the designation, smoke nuisance. It is 
scarcely worth adding to such a statement of the 
difficulty under which British architecture labours, 
that whatever might be worth looking at, is so 
soon discoloured, and has the interstices of any of 
its ornaments and mouldings so soon filled up, that it 
becomes scarcely worthy the labour which may have 
been bestowed upon it. In the present state of a 
London atmosphere, even on the average summer’s 
day, an architect who recollects what is the 
difference of the Continental towns, must be ex- 
cused if he feel that there is no call for exertion, 
since he will be unable to answer to and satisfy 
his own powers and yearnings, or to strike a re- 
Sponsive chord in others. We don’t know whether 
the particular view which we take, has begun to 
present itself to those who should feel most inter- 
ested ; but there are some inventions in the Exhi- 
bition, by architects who essay to meet the chief 
evil, that of the smoke of house-fires. 

Mr. John Billing and Messrs. Benham & Sons, 
the manufacturers, exhibit the double-draught 
stove, patented by Mr. Billing, and intended to 
secure more effectual combustion of the fuel, or 
smoke-consumption, with the attendant economy, 
and to allow of regulation of the heat of the fire. 
A prospectus bearing the manufacturers’ names, 
speaks of the grate as “ avoiding smoky chimneys ;” 
but, as sonething must depend upon construction 
of a flue, and on other points, such as supply of 
air, the author’s wording of the title of his inven- 
7 claiming ouly the “reducing smoke-aunoy- 
tion” Th, probably nearest to accuracy of descrip- 
yale he grate has the ordinary appearance in 
> excepting that there is a narrow slit in 

e back, just above the fuel, and that under the 
—. there is a handle, by turning which, a 
: iding-door to the narrow-opening, and the 

*gis‘er-door in the usual place, can be opened or 
ont at the same time, by the one movement. 
fir . — of the grate forming the back of the 

218 Of fire-clay ; and it has perpendicular tubular 
Passages, through which, according to the indica- 





tion on a section which is before us, there would be 
a current .of air from the hearth. The smoke 
passes in close contact with the ignited fue!, and 
then over the fire-brick into the slit-opening, 
when it descends an inch or two, to turn right and 
left of the grate, and ascend through two small 
side-flues which turn again into a central channel, 
corresponding with the brick flue; the whole of 
what we have described, however, being managed 
within the height of the grate. By the arrange- 
ment described, the smoke is more effectually con- 
sumed ; and wind in the chimney is obstructed, 
and its effects prevented. The front or usual 
draught “being almost closed when the fire is 
burning,” says the account, “but little air is car- 
ried with the smoke up the chimney ; thus fuel is 
saved, and draughts of air in the apartmeat to 
supply the fire are lessened.” The spaces between 
the bottom bars of the grate, appear to be in- 
tended to be opened or closed as may be suited 
to rapid or slow combustion; but the manrer of 
effecting this is not quite clear even in the grate 
itself. Little soot is said to be accumulated in the 
flues; and the whole grate-back can be easily re- 
moved for cleaning. Different kinds of fuel can 
be used. The stove or grate is placed without 
“setting”; thus whilst loss of heat by conduction 
is avoided, there are two chambers behind the 
splays, filled with warm air that can be used in 
the same apartment or for others adjacent. 

Mr. John Taylor, jun., exhibits a different kind 
of smoke-consuming grate, contrived by him. 
The inventor, regarding mechanical contrivances 
for the combustion of smoke as liable to failure 
when left to the care of ordinary servants ; recol- 
lecting the loss of heat, stated as 75 per cent., up 
the chimney; observing that the air, from the 
several crevices of the door and windows, to sup- 
port combustion, visits the back of any one sitting 
at the fire, with cold draughts, in proportion to 
the warmth received in front ; and believing that 
“a frequent cause of smoky chimneys is that the 
chimney becomes filled with the air from the 
apartment, which, rushing in above the fire, lowers 
the temperature, and renders the flue incapable of 
acting as a sufficiently rarefied ventilating shaft, 
and often incapable of even conveying away the 
smoke at all,” endeavours to answer the demand 
for efficient apparatus, by a form of grate in which 
the smoke, immediately on its escape from above the 
fire, is drawn downwards on the near side of one 
chimney-jamb, and then passes under or through 
the bottom of the fire, whence it rises by the 
opposite jamb, and passes by an opening similar 
to that of the register-door into the flue. The two 
apertures just referred to, which are side by side 
in a ceiling-plate at the level which would be that 
of a chimney-bar, can be the one closed and the 


other opened, at the same time, by turning a/| 


handle; so that the smoke may pass in the 
manner described, or rise in the ordinary way. 
The fire itself, it should be understood, is raised 
above the hearth only suflicient to allow space 
for a shallow ash-drawer; and, excepting the 
front-bars, the receptacle for the fire is made 
of fire-clay, which takes the form of hollow- 
brick at the sides of, and in the haunches of 
the arch over, the fire; so that, each of the 
cavities presenting one end towards the apart- 
ment, and receiving fresh air derived from the 
exterior of the building at the other, a supply of 
warmed air is always passing through apertures 
in the porcelain tiles, which are designed spe- 
cially as ornamental covering to the bricks. 
Should the warmth be in excess, the ordinary re- 
gister-flap is opened to let the smoke take the 
course as in an old-fashioned fire-place, as already 
said. We hear independently of the inventor’s 
assurance, that in certain grates on this principle, 
which hve been used in principal rooms of a 
house, combustion is so far perfect that the ashes 
each day are not more than can be removed in the 
hollow of the hand; and that no more sweeping 
is necessary than what is done about the grate 
itself, by an ordinary servant. These grates 
are manufactured by the General Iron-Foundry 
Company at prices ranging from 3 to 50 guineas, 

As to the different kinds of smoke-consuming 
grates, it would be well to know how they act in 
attic-rooms, where the draught is bad, or in rooms 
where the supply or escape of air is liable to dis- 
turbance from neighbouring flues. Neither of 
the inventors just named, are likely to forget 
such points; and we do not understand that they 
are neglecting them by the manner in which their 
inventions are put forward. 

But there are forms of chimney and ventilating 
cap, in the Exhibition, other than we may have 
mentioned in speaking of Class 10; and we are 
not certain that we have discovered the whole 
of them. Messrs. Benhams & Froud exhibit the 





“ Octagon Chimney-head,” which has gained Mr. 
Billing’s recommendation. It is closed at the 
top; whilst the exit opening is covered by diagonal 
plates. When the wind blows direct against the 
chimney, it becomes divided (as shown at A in 
the cut) into two oblique courses, or one inclining 
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Octagon Chimney- Head. 


upwards and the other downwards, whilst a par- 
tial vacuum is produced which can only be sup- 
plied by an upward current in the tube; so that 
we are told, the smoke will find its way out, 
as shown, on the side towards the quarter whence 
the wind blows; whilst downward gusts pass 
between the plates and the perpendicular portion 
of the head (as at B) without entering the tube. 
Mr. F. Furness exhibits in Class 10, or near to 
that class, a chimney-cap used and said to be ap- 
proved at the Polytechnic Institution. It is closed 
at the top and partially covered at the sides by a 
double pent-house capping, divided into four parts 
on plan, separate and distinct from one another, 
the bottom edges of the lower tier of coverings 
being parallel with, and those of the upper tier 
inclined to, the horizon. Kite’s ventilator and 
chimney top, which may have led the way to some 
of these inventions, and was illustrated in our 
pages many years back, will also be found in the 
class (10) of Building Contrivances. It would be 
well to have the capabilities certified, of any form 
which would displace the shapes with which the 
sky-lines of buildings and the effect of street- 
architecture, are visited by the hands of chimney- 
doctors. 

The “lobster-back,” and similar forms of cowl, 
at one time, at least in one part of the country 
where it may be supposed religionary and sectarian 
bickering had been rife, and impertinence tolerated, 
were called “ Presbyterian parsons”; which pecu- 
liar cognomen was at a later date disused, in 
favour of the term “ cabinet ministers”, doubtless 
from some idea that the denizens of the political 
atmosphere were the more characterized by turn- 
ing with the wind. But the fact has been disco- 
vered that you cannot calculate on the facile 
gyration of the zinc-manufacturer’s contrivance, 
more than the slander says you can on the stabi- 
lity to tenets or principles. In point of fact, the 
parallel between the several sorts of “ ministers,” 
is not exact as stated. The machinery of either 
sort is apt to rust with the lapse of time; the 
oil which lets us past the disturbing grit of life 
is allowed to dry up; and the head which should 
be discreetly bent, is obstinately set against the 
incoming and resistless wind. 

Putting some of these considerations together, 
and impressed with the importance of those doubt- 
less which affected him,—we do not say as a French 
citizen, but asa Parisian with a proper admiration 
for works of architecture within his sight,—Mr. le 
Marquis de Montagu has recently invented a form 
of chimuney-cap, which if it answer as well in every 
case as it has in that of chimneys on which it has 
been tried, will leave little to be desired more 
than its application, to remove or reduce smoke 
nuisance, and conjointly to realize the non-inflie- 
tion of eye-sores such as are abundant in Paris as 
in London. A patent has been obtained for the 
contrivance, in this couutry; and the cap itself 
will be found in the French division of the Exhi- 
bition, in one of the northern recesses of the court. 
The form is so exceedingly simple, that it would 
scarcely have attracted attention without the 
opinions which are now before us. The chief of 
these comes to us from Mr. César Daly, who has 
taken much pains to ascertain the capabilities of 
the contrivance, and who also has’spoken of it at 
length in his “‘ Revue.” The inventor is further 
able to quote the conclusion arrived at by Mr. 
Lefuel, architect of the Louvre, whose testimonial 
embodies the results of the experience of the Gé- 
néral Fleury, who occupies apartments to the 
chimneys of which it was applied. The contrivance 
is called “ Cone Préservateur” ; it consists, in its 
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simple form, of a truncated cone as 
shown in the cut Fig.1, twice A B 
its lower diameter in height, and 
diminishing to H XK a third or fourth 
of the lower diameter ; and pierced in 
half or more of the height, with holes, 
which should be in diameter a tenth 
or a fifteenth that of the base, accord- 
ing to the nature of the fuel, and be 
placed apart at a distance equal to 
their diameter. A cylindrical portion 
C fits into the flue. The specimens 
exhibited are made of sheet-iron, which 
we believe-is preferred to zinc; but 
stoneware would bé equally suitable 
were the orifices splayed or dished out 
on the outer side of the cone, in order 
that the thinnest possible edge would 
be presented for lodgment of soot. 
The inventor, in a statement adopted 
by Mr. Daly, says that by the ar- 
rangement of the orifices, the contriv- 
ance preserves the chimney from the 
introduction of air in a state of agita- 
tion and facilitates the ascension of 
smoke. Having reached the cone 
without obstacle, the smoke, whatever 
the violence of the wind, escapes easily 
by the numerous holes, the conical 
form always depriving the greater 
number of the lateral orifices, of the 
action of the wind. In any case, the 
summit of the cone (which is not 
closed) allows the smoke its natural 
course, “ facilitated by the contrac- 
tion” of that opening. We have so 
far described the more simple form of 
the contrivance (shown in Fig. 1), that 
which we may suppose was the origi- 
nal; but when the cones were applied 
to four chimneys of the Louvre, in 
January last, additions were made 
which may be of importance. On the 
days following that on which tbe cone 
we have described was fixed, the 
number of lateral holes was reduced by covering 
some of them with contrivances, as lettered 
M and N, Fig. 2, and called réducteurs, having 
the same form as the perforated cone, but much 
shorter, and having no perforations. These con- 
trivances are seen in place on the lower portion 
of the cone, in Fig. 3. The object of their addition 
was to place the number of smoke-issues en 
rapport with the ascending volume of air sup- 
plied to the combustion by each room; the fire- 
places not being furnished with a supply of air 
independent of the room. ‘The want of such 
harmony between air supplied, and an area of 
discharge, is according to the inventor the reason 
why chimneys so often smoke. The air, in effect, 
as soon as it is agitated, penetrates by orifices 
which are too large, in the smoke ducts, and 
thrusts back the smoke into the apartment. It 
was found, in the case of the chimneys of General 
Fleury’s rooms, that four or five rows of holes, 
and the upper orifice, sufficed for all the smoke 
that each tire could produce. The chimneys how- 
ever being at a lower level than the domes of the 
palace, they were frequently subject to recoil- 
currents of wind. To protect the small orifices, a 
circular disk was therefore fixed in the manner 
of pent-covering, as at V T in Fig. 3. The 
certificate of Mr. Lefuel and letter of the 
Général Fleury are dated after the experience 
of a month; but a cone had been placed on a 
different chimuey of the palace, at an earlier 
date, with success; and it replaced with its sixty 
centimétres of height, a pipe of more than five 
métres. The conclusion drawn by the inventor, 
and adopted as we have said by others, is that 
such a simple contrivance, say fifty centimetres 
in height, and very cheap, can be used for 
chimneys which are the most exposed to irregular 
action of wind, preferably to the contrivances 
which are less sightly, and which are expensive 
and dangerous; whilst a larger portion of the 
cone could be inserted in the masonry or brick- 
work, and by other modifications the apparatus 
could be made harmonious with good art. Danger 
from fire in a chimney is diminished by the con- 
trivance; and Mr. Daly has remarked that the 
cone could be easily capped in summer, so as to 
prevent the access of birds to the flue, whereby in 
the country there is often danger of fire as well as 
dirt in rooms. 

It would not fall within the scope of the pre- 
sent article to speak of the inventions subservient 
merely to ventilation. Some of them in Class 10, 
have been mentioned in our notices of that class. 
There are, however, several ventilating contri- 
vances in parts of the building of which we have 








Chimney-cap, called * Céne Préservateur,’’ invented by 
Le Marquis de Montagu. 


given no description in detail, and some of these 
inventions are applicable to chimneys. Howorth’s 
Patent Revolving Archimedean Screw Ventilator 
in the Eastern Annex, is of this kind. It much 
resembles Chadwick’s Patent Archimedean Venti- 
lator and Smoke-Conductor, of which, if we mis- 
take not, a cut has appeared in our advertisement 
pages. The latter has lifting-vanes acting asa 
screw, suspended within a tube or shaft, and 
centred upon an imperishable substance; these 
are moved, “without noise” as it is said, by a 
description of vane, formed of curved blades, so as 
to have the appearance of a cage, to catch the 
wind ; and rotating, at least when in order, with 
the slightest breath; so that draught upwards is 
the necessary result, The chief difference in Mr. 
Howorth’s form is in the extracting screw, which 
resembles more the Archimedean screw, than does 
the contrivance in the other invention. This in- 
ventor speaks of the internal arrangements for 
lubrication, by means of which the ventilator will 
revolve from two to six years; and there is little 
doubt that with proper attention to replenishing 
with oil, which would be at long iutervals, the 
apparatus would be found efficient, in ventilation 
at least. It is shown in the Exhibition with an 
ornamental case, which could be modified to adapt 
it to any character of architecture. 

It is scarcely possible without drawings, to show 
the variety of design that there is in the forms of 
fenders and ash-pans, Sometimes the fenders have 
a polished bottom plate of about 2 feet in breadth 
on the hearth; sometimes a fender proper is 
omitted, and a steel hearth-plate projecting in 
the form of a semi-circle, on plan, is merely bor- 
dered by mouldings above the raised part ; some- 
times ashes which may have fallen are concealed 
in the combined fender and ash-pan by upright 
strips or gills in the polished metal, set across the 
front hearth; sometimes the same object is 
attained by polished bars, radiating from a centre, 
with spaces for the ashes to fall through; some- 
times there are arrangements still more novel and 
difficult to describe. All answer the purpose of com- 
bining a tidy appearance of the hearth, with that 
reflection of the firelight which may give the 
idea of warmth ; and these portions of the design 
and contrivance of fire-places form what may be 
regarded and claimed as very satisfactory work 
of British art, evolved during late years, and we 
believe mainly without aid from departmental 
art-schools or schools of design. In other features 
of fire-places, as the porcelain slabs combined with 
Mr. Hoole’s grates, the influence of the schools is 
discoverable. Ina fender shown by one exhibitor, 
the flat portion of the bottom is formed of coloured 


tiles. The ornamental enamelling on iron, em. 
ployed in chimney-pieces as well as grates, by 
Messrs. H. Crichley & Co., of Birmingham, is a 
decorative process which is capable of large appli- 
cation, combining beauty with durability. The 
iron chimney-pieces and grate-fronts of Messrs, 
Redmayne & Co., deserve attention, but not for 
their decorative features. One of the chimney. 
pieces, labelled “‘ This mantel and sham complete 
is shown as a specimen of casting,” certainly justi- 
fies one portion of the title as casting. 

We should have mentioned above, Waller’s pa. 
tent grate, exhibited by Messrs. J. Morton & Son, 
of Sheffield, which has the fire-clay checks fixed on 
axle-pivots, so that the front of the fire may be 
increased or diminished, and which has also an 
arrangement of orifices or tubes in a corbelled por. 
tion of the back above the fire, which is believed 
to help the consumption of smoke. 

We have yet to some other of those contri. 
vances which aim at economy of fuel. Messrs, 
Feetham & Co., and Mr. Pierce, have the valved 
openings in the spandrels of their grates which 
indicate a provision for heating by conduction, 
Mr. Pierce’s series of well-devised and cheap fire- 
lump grates for bed-rooms and cottages, also are 
shown. If they are not known to every archi- 
tect, they ought to be. Messrs. Edwards and Son 
also, exhibit a fire-lump grate, but with fire-bars 
of wrought-iron instead of the solid bottom. In 
their grates with the Oxford front, in which 
porcelain tiles are used with effect, the sides and 
back, above, as well as forming, the fire-place, are 
made of the fire-clay. 

Open-fire stoves are exhibited by several manu- 
facturers. Messrs. Feetham & Co. exhibit one 
which would be suitable for the centre of a large 
public room. It has two fire-places back to back, 
with descending flues, open-work sides for escape 
of heat, and a marble-slab top. Their yacht- 
stoves should be noticed. An open-fire stove for 
the side of a room is exhibited by Messrs. 
Robertson & Carr, of Sheffield. Here the polished 
hearth-plate spreading from the low-placed grate, 
indicates the importance attached to the heating 
by radiation. Mr. Pierce’s open-fire “ pyro-pneu- 
matic” stove is still one of the best arrange- 
ments of the terra-cotta or fire-clay material with 
metallic ornamental outer-casing; air, supplied 
from outside the building, being warmed in pass- 
ing through tubes or channels which are formed 
in the clay. Somewhat resembling this last is 
Mr. J. Nettleton’s stove, which has a damper to 
the flue. A pattern of stove, with porcelain 
sides and the ornamentation of the metal-work 
well treated and combined, which was conspicuous 
in 1851 and forms one of the subjects of Mr. 
M. D. Wyatt’s book of illustrations of the Exhibi- 
tion of that year, re-appears in Mr. Hoole’s col- 
lection. 

In the slow-combustion stove of Messrs. Mus- 
grave Brothers, of Belfast, described by them as 
the nearest approach to heating by hot-water, the 
material is fire-clay, with an outer gilled or ribbed 
casing of iron, the whole of which is contained in 
an ornamental outer-casing of tiles and metal. 
The stove will hold sufficient fuel for twenty-four 
hours’ consumption. Air is admitted by sliding 
the ash-pit door to one side; and the ashes are 
removed by lifting the door, which always falls to 
its place. Fuel is put in at the top, where there 
is a sliding cover. The fire-box may be described 
as an upright tube, of which the top opeus to the 
flue; which last passes down and up aguin, curving 
round certain chambers or passages supplied with 
fresh air, and which communicate with the apart- 
ment. Details of the apparatus, as the feeding 
shovel fitting into the ash-box, so as to serve a8 
ash-pan, display ingenuity. By this stove, 16 18 
said an apartment containing 5,000 cubic feet can 
be heated to 60 degress for twenty-four hours, at 
a cost of threepence. sil 

Thedescription of heating-apparatus caljed gill- 
stove” is shown under various modified forms. 
Plates, or gills, closely set edgewise on the — 
surface of a small fire-box, form partially-inclose 
chambers in which the air is heated, and — 
which it is disseminated. The gills are applie 
both to open-fire stoves and to close stoves; = 
they are either apparent, like the quills of the 
porcupine, or there is an outer ornamental casing. 
Messrs. Ritchie, Watson, & Co. of Glasgow; -— 
Stuart & Smith, of Sheffield, and Messrs. G. Wrig 
& Co. of Burton-Weir, Sheffield, and — 
are the principal exhibitors of these srticies 
in Class 31; but the close stoves, open fire-places, 
and hot-water apparatus, of the London — 
and Ventilating Company, who exhibit in Class 1U, 
make use of a similar feature. In “the ye 
Stove,” made by the company, and weed in ~~ 
Houses of Parliament, the Department of Scien 
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andArt, and several cathedrals, including'St. Paul’s, 
the gills radiate from a central cylindrical fire-box; 
and the whole is placed in a shallow pan contain- 
ing water ; the moisture from which rises between 
the gills; so that the iron surface gives off not 
merely heat, but the requisite quantity of vapour; 
and the air is not “burnt” or over-dried. In the 
“ventilating fresh-air grate” to be set in an 
ordinary chimney-opening, and leaving space 
around the grate or at its sides, there are similar 
projections or gills; and air being admitted to the 
grate-chamber or space, from outside the building, 
becomes warmed, and escapes into the room by 
openings around the grate or in the usual manner. 
All the contrivances of this nature, allow of saving 
in fuel; and if not smoke-consumers to the extent 
represented, favour the diminished production of 
smoke. The “steam, or hot-water battery ” isan 
arrangement of the gills surrounding a hot-water 
er steam-pipe. There are some close stoves exhi- 
bited by Messrs. J. M. Stanley & Co. of Sheffield, 
in which the fire-box is surrounded by tubes set 
perpendicularly, as air-passages. 

It may be well to point out to manufacturers, 
that great difliculty in describing their inventions, 
results from their use of the word “stove.” Within 
our recollection, the grates for open fire-places, 
which are called “stoves,” as by Messrs. Benham & 
Sons in their useful pattern-book, would not have 
been so designated ; but the term would have been 
confined to stoves in which the fire was not visible. 
Now, it is very difficult to distinguish by descrip- 
tion, between common grates, “ open-fire stoves,” 
and what we should regard as stoves proper. 
Some foreiga contrivances of the latter kind may 
deserve a few words. 

The knowledge which we derive from the Exhi- 
bition, of heating apparatus in use in foreign coun- 
ties is small. We have already referred to some 
of the arrangements in France, both for cooking, 
and heating; but with little assistance from the 
objects to be seen in the building at South Ken- 
sington. The other foreign divisions of the Exhi- 
bition contain few specimens of either kind of 
apparatus. Those objects which we have been 
able to find, deserve, however, notice. If we might 

judge from the chimney-pieces which are exhi- 
bited in the Belgian division, grates of English 
form, wherein radiation is the principle, are get- 
ting into use in Belgium. We know, however, 
that iron stoves, similar in outward form to 
Arnott’s, are largely manufactured and used. In 
the Swedish department, there are five or six 
specimens of the porcelain stove of Northern 
Europe, but merely the outer casing. Each con- 
sists of two portions, namely, a base or pedestal 
to contain the fire, which may be of wood or 
other fuel, and an upper case, reaching to 
about 7 feet from the floor, in which the flues are 


COLOUR PRINTING. 


As from time to time we glance at the examples 
of pictorial art which, by means of wood-engrav- 
ing, are put at a very cheap rate into the hands 
of the poorest classes of the community, it is 
gratifying to note that the process of printing in 
colours is improving ; and that, by means of wood 
blocks, and the facilities which even rapid hand- 
printing affords, very pleasivg imitations of good 
sketches and pictures are issued at a comparatively 
trifling cost to thousands. 

In looking at these productions, it should be 
borne in mind that it is perhaps not so many as 
one in each thousand of our population who has 
had the eye so well educated as to understand the 
| delicate and refined beauties of pictorial art: it is 
| true that the highest efforts of genius, either in 
| architecture, sculpture, or painting, do not fail to 
| impress a large number of even the most ignorant ; 
‘but many of those who would thus appreciate 
‘such works would also feel delight in imitations, 

which, although effective and surprising—taking 
‘into consideration the manner in which they have 
‘been produced—would still be crude, and perhaps 
vulgar, in the eyes of the connoisseur accustomed 
to the brilliant harmonies, the pearly neutral 
 blendings, and the delicate refinements of ‘Titian, 
| Correggio, Rubens, Claude, and other worthies 
|of the old schools of art; and of Reynolds, 
| Turner, and a numerous body of modern paiuters. 
| It would seem therefore, notwithstanding the nice 
objections which may be made, that coloured 
prints, as now produced, must have « very 
useful effect in advancing the artistic taste 
of large numbers of the industrious and even 
of the middle classes of society. Amongst 
the works of this description which are most 
satisfactory is a large coloured print, mentioned 
by us when it appeared, representing fruit, and 
gold and silver plate, with a family group in 
the distance, called “The Burgomaster’s Dessert,” 
from a picture by Mr. G. Lance, printed by Mr. 
Leighton, and issued with the Christmas number 
of the Illustrated London News. The shadow 
tints of this production are deep and clear, 
and the rich colours are well expressed, without 
being overcharged with gaudy hues. When 
this is framed, and hung in a fair light in 
humble homes in the metropolis and large 
towns, or in country cottages, it has much 
the effect of a carefully finished oil painting; 
and it should be noted that this print, which 
would, a quarter of a century or so ag», have 
been readily sold for a guinea, was to be had, 
itogether with the Christmas supplement and 
|journal, for 10d. There are other examples 
of this art to which we might refer, in order to 
show its capabilities ; for instance, the full-length 











made to pass up and down. By these means, the | portraits of the Lord Chancellor, in his scarlet 


whole casing may be heated, and will communicate 
heat to the air of the room. The fire-place is 


| 


‘of Commons, in his gown of gold and rich black 


/and ermine robe, and the Chairman of the House 


enclosed by iron doors, which are covered, for the | tissue: the bright red of the Chancellor’s dress, 


sake of appearance, by other doors of thin brass. | the shadows of the fold, of various strength, uatil 


The porcelain is white glazed, and is made in 
pieces, say 12 inches by 9 inches, or a convenient 
size, curved in face when they have to suit a 


we reach the greatest depths, are shown in a way 


which gives an idea of the handling of an oil 


| painting: the same may be said of the other sub- 


The person who undertakes the work has usually 
a wife and a number of children, who take their 
places around or along a table, each with brushes 
and a saucer of colour. The father will probably 
tint the faces and hands of the figures: then the 
print will be passed to the next, who will put 
in all the blue that is required; the next the 
red, and so on with the yellow, green, and 
other colours. For long, this business has been 
sadly depressed; for in this case, as it is with 
other kinds of work which are managed in a simi- 
lar way, the competition has so much reduced the 
prices, that in the ordinary descriptions of this 
kind of labour a man and all his family-have great 
difficulty in obtaining the most miserable subsist- 
ence; and the extensive introduction of block 
colour-printing, as well as the colour printing by 
stones, has added to the hardships of this class. 

The colour block-printing is a complicated pro- 
cess which requires very great care and skillful 
management. First, it is necessary to have a 
highly-finished drawing of the appearance which 
it is desirable for the print to have: next, this 
must be traced and transferred to a block of box- 
wood in the same way as is usual in making a pre- 
paration for the wood-engraver. Then a bold and 
very precise outline drawing must be made, which 
is afterwards to be engraved. A proof of this 
would have much the appearance of the etchings 
which are made as the groundwork of mezzotinto 
and some other styles of engraving. There would 
be the features of the faces, and the hands, &c. of 
figures; the hair and other textures of animals; 
the broken touches of brick and stone work; 
the delicate branches of trees; and other mat- 
ters of detail would be shown. Besides this, 
there would be, perhaps, a dozen other blocks re- 
quired: one, for instance, will print all the red: 
the whites, and other colours which cannot be 
worked in with the red, are obtained by cutting 
away the block: in the same way the touches of 
blue, yellow, &c. &c., are obtained. Sometimes 
the effect of the drawing is produced by printing 
the yellows, blues, browns, &c., of the reds; and 
then, with the working of the grey neutral tints, 
a similar effect to the glazing in oil painting 
is produced. In the same way the deeper 
colours are given; but all this is a labour of 
great time. The parts of the blocks must corre- 
spond to a hair’s breadth; and the least error in 
the placing of the paper during the repeated 
printings would smudge and confuse the work. 
Then time is required for drying; and yet, not- 
withstanding all these pains and delays, pic- 
tures which have a pleasant appearance on the 
walls of the homes of the multitude can be ob- 
tained at a price within the means of most persons. 

Considering the improvements which have taken 
place in a comparatively short time, we may now 
look for more refined and artistic prints than have 
yet been produced. 








POTTERY : PERSIAN WARE. 
THE forthcoming part (III.) of the Catalogue 
of the Loan Collection at South Kensington will 
| contain some observations by Mr. J. C. Robinson, 





cireular plan, and flanged at the back so as to ject; and so firm seem the colours, that there is| F.S.A., on Persian Ware; and the opportunity 
leave in them a deep hollow which is filled with | every appearauce of their being lasting. 


a commoner material. This makes the whole | 


thickness amount to perhaps 3 inches.- Some of 
the stoves have the outer panels filled with look- 
ing-glass; though it may be questioned whether 
glass would stand the heat. The general effect of 
these stoves is good; but the ornaments want 
finish and sharpness. One or two of them have 
been given to the South Kensington Museum. In 
the Austrian division, in the north-western tower 
of the building, is a stove-case by F. Erndt,} of 
terra-cotta of different colours, and generally 
tasteful design, which must be intended for heat- 
ing on a similar principle; but in the upper part 
of the design, in this instance, the interior of the 
Plan is shown through the opening of an arch 
on each of the four sides. The stove is of Viennese 
manufacture. 

Stoves may be found in the Swiss Division; but 
the more important of them belong to a branch of 
our subject that is in reserve, or to,heating appa- 
tatus of the kind adapted to large buildings, or 
Conservatories, a branch wherein we might find 
much in the British Division of the Exhibition, in 
Classes not named above. 








‘ TELEGRAPHIC ProGress.— There are some 
Opes, it is said, that an Atlantic telegraph may, in 

a course of another year or so, be again laid. The 

; overnment vessel employed in taking soundings 

bs returned, and it is stated that a better route 
or the cable has been discovered. 


When looking at some of them, and seeing the 
capabilities which this description of printing evi- 
, dently has, it may surprise that no attempts have 
been made, on a sufficiently large scale, to produce 
_copies of some of the most strikingly effective pro- 
|ductions of the old masters,—such as Kubens’s 
“ Descent from the Cross ;” some of the brightest 
examples of Titian; the picture, by Rembrandt, 
| of “ Christ Teaching in the Temple,” &c.; and, in 
our own school, such pictures as Reynolds’s 
“Strawberry Girl;” “The Infant Hercules ;” 
that marvel of effect and colour, ‘“‘ Puck,” and 
others. 

In connexion with patterns of embroidery and 
other fancy needlework, and in various kinds of 
ornamental printing, as well as illustrations of 
natural history, this process is coming much into 
use. In these walks the productions of the 
Parisians are very brilliant, and are remarkable 
for neatness and precision, also for harmonious 
arrangement of colour, and for cheapness. At 
present, a considerable quantity of this kind of 
work is executed in the French capital. In cer- 
tain ways, successful attempts at competition are 
being made in London. 

For some years past, in connexion with mezzo- 
tinto, stipple, and line-engraved prints of the better 
class, the colouring by hand has improved ; but 
if we compare these with the block-printing, there 
is a solidity about the latter which is a decided 
advantage. Moreover, the process of hand-colour- 
ing is very slow, and is managed in this way :— 








being afforded us of making these public, we 
gladly do so, in continuation of those notes on 
various descriptions of pottery which from time to 
time have been given in our pages :— 

This very characteristic and beautiful variety 
of pottery has, within the last few years (only), 
become a very favourite category with amateurs 
and collectors. Of its origin or history we know 
very little with absolute certainty. The great 
majority of the specimens have been brought to 
this country from Italy, where they were preserved 
as curiosities, mingled and often confounded with 
the majolica wares and ancient Oriental porcelains, 
formerly so abundant in the private collections, 
china-closets, &c., of the old families of that 
country. The various islands of the Mediterra- 
nean, Malta, Rhodes, Corfu, &c., have also latterly 
yielded many specimens. 

The ware, however, is obviously of Oriental 
origin; and, judging from the marked and very 
peculiar style of ornamentation, colouring, &c., 
there can be little doubt that the established 
names “ Persian porcelain,” ‘ Faience de Perse,” 
&e., truly indicate the land of its production. An 
attempt, however, has been latterly made to assign 
its origin to a town or district called Lindus, in 
the island of Rhodes. 

The pieces thus anciently scattered over Italy, 
the Levantine Islands, and many other countries 
of Europe (England included), were doubtless im- 
ported from the East, in all probability by way of 
Aleppo; and everything tends to show that this 
peculiar ware was a current article of importation 
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from the Levant, from a very early period of the 
Middle Ages even, concurrently with the enamelled 
glasses, the damascened brass vessels, the rich 
stuffs, carpets, &c., so fumiliar to and so highly 
prized by our forefathers, 

The strongly-marked national or local style of 
art which the ware itself displays, and which 
whoever is familiar with the rugs, embroideries, 
painted enamels, and book illustratious of Persia, 
especially with such productions of ancient (ée., 
sixteenth and seventeenth century) origin, will at 
once recognize as one and the same with that of 
these well-known productions, would seem, at least 
in the opinion of the writer, to be irresistibly con- 
clusive as to the Persian origin of the ware. 

It has, however, been objected by recent autho- 
rities of eminence, Orientalists, and travellers in 
Persia, that no such wares are now to be found 
in that country ; and this supposed fact, taken in 
connexion with the comparative abundance of the 
specimens in the island of Rhodes, has been held 
as a confirmation of the theory of its Rhodian 
origin.* This objection, however, is unfounded, 
as will be shown hereafter; but, if even it were 
the fact that the Persian ware is no longer to be 
found in Persia, it would be an argument of no 
weight against its foreign (¢.e.,non- Persian) origin; 
for it is well known that at the present day, asa 
rule, decorative manufactures of ancient origin 
have become especially rare in the places of their 
original production. For instance, the furore of 
late years for the majolica wares of Italy has had 
the effect of entirely clearing that country of the 
specimens which twenty years ago abounded in 
every curiosity shop and old mansion in the coun- 
try. A more directly parallel case, however, is 
furnished by the ancient Hispano-Moresco lustred 
potteries, which we know to have been mauufac- 
tured in Spain, and to have been a current article 
of exportation from thence. Now at present these 
wares are rarely, if ever, found in Spain, whilst 
they are comparatively abundant in Italy, the 
principal country to which they were anciently 
exported, But it is not the fact that Persian ware 
is no longer found in Persia: on the contrary, 
there is good evidence that this ware, which it 


should be observed is entirely sué generis, and can- | 


not be confounded with any other pottery, is 
actually being manufactured there at the present 
time. 

In fact, there can be little doubt that this 
identical pottery has been uninterruptedly manu- 
factured, with little or no variation as regards the 
actual “technique” of the manufacture, from a 
very early period, perhaps even from the antique 
ages, down to the present day. The permanent 
collections of the South Kensington Museum con- 
tain a series of specimens of Persian wares, un- 
doubtedly produced in Persia within the present 
century; inasmuch as they were sent to this 
country as specimens of contemporary manufac- 
ture by Sir Gore Ouseley, British envoy to the 
Persian court, some twenty or thirty years ago; 
and in the International Exhibition, at the present 
moment, will be found, amongst a miscellaneous 
series of pottery wares exhibited in the Turkish 
division, five or six specimens of undoubtedly 
modern Persian ware, identical in every technical 
respect with the ancient specimens in this collec- 
tion, except in excellence of design, careful fabrica- 
tion, and preparation of the pate, glaze, and enamel 
tints; in which respects they are inferior to the 
former in degree only. 

In reference to the antiquity of this ware, on 
the other hand, the writer is enabled to offer some 
reliable data. 

Many of the churches of the eleventh and 
twelfth centuries in Italy, notably in Pisa, Rome, 
and Bologna, are, it is well known, adorned with 
concave dishes (“ bacili”) of enamel glazed pottery 
of various brilliant colours, let into the walls and 
campaniles, at great heights from the ground. 
The writer, in the spring of 1859, being in Italy 
in company with a friend, Mr. C. D. E. Fortnum, 
requested this gentleman, whose taste and know- 
ledge in art are well known, on the occasion of 
his visiting Pisa, to make, if possible, a close ex- 
amination of the “bacili” in some of the Pisan 
churches, with a view to determine their origin 
and “technique.” Mr. Fortnum succeeded, with 
the aid of long ladders, in gaining access to the 
bacili, placed underneath the cornice of the church 
of St. Andrea. One of these, of which a portion 
ouly remained, struck him very forcibly from its 





* This theory rests on the authority of Mr. Salzmann, 
French consal in Rhodes, who asserts that a tradition 
prevails, that this ware was anciently made at a place 
called Lindus, in that island. Mr. Salzmann collected an 
extensive series of specimens in Rhodes, which he has 
recently disposed of in Paris and London. The greater 
part of the pieces in this collection, belonging to Mr. 
Louis Huth, formed part of Mr. Salzmann’s acquisitions. 
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singularly brilliant turquoise colour, different 
from the rest of the pieces: he was kindly allowed 
by the authorities of the church to bring away 
several fragments, which had become detached 
and had fallen into the cavity of the wall. These 
fragments were of pure white ware, covered with 
a brilliant vitreous glaze of turquoise blue colour, 
on which was painted a conventional floriated 
diaper pattern in black outline. On showing these 
specimens to the writer, the latter at once, to his 
great surprise, recognized them as Persian ware ; 
and on confronting them with a small turquoise 
bird fountain in the Kensington Museum collec- 
tion (No. 3,824, Case 22) of modern origin (one 
of the pieces sent by Sir Gore Onseley), which is 
in like manner ornmented with a pattern in black 
outline ; the two were seen to be identical in every 
essential respect,—the same ware in fact. More- 
over, a small turquoise bowl or cup, with its 
plateau or saucer, also outlined in black, now in 
the International Exhibition, is of precisely similar 
style, and is doubtless of quite modern or contem- 
porary manufacture. The church of St. Andrea, 
at Pisa, is of the eleventh, or (certainly not later 
than the) twelfth century: the bacili were un- 
doubtedly encrusted at the period of its erection ; 
and the Persian piece in question, there can be no 
reasonable doubt, was also inserted at the same 
time. 

Nor is there anything very extraordinary in 
this: the singular permanence of all Oriental 





styles and processes is well known; and it need, 
therefore, excite no surprise to find exactly the 
| same kind of pottery manufactured without cessa- 


| fabrication of the Oriental rugs and carpets, in 


as venerable in their traditional fixity. Unfor- 
tunately no information could be obtained as to 
the exact place of origin of the Persian ware con- 
tributed to the International Exhibition ; but from 
the fact of their being promiscuously mingled 
amongst a great variety of coarse enamelled 
earthenwares, all obviously of quite recent fabrica- 
tion, it is to be presumed that they were pur- 
chased, expressly in order to be sent to the Exhi- 
bition, at one of the bazaars of Constantinople, 
Smyrna, or Aleppo.* 

It may be presumed, therefore, that as early as 
the twelfth century, the Pisan adventurers either 
regularly or exceptionally imported the Persian 
wares into Italy: in all probability the commerce 
assumed in later ages a very considerable exten- 
sion. From the number of pieces still, or till 
very recently, remaining in Italy, it is obvious 
that an immense quantity of the ware must, from 
first to last, have been imported into that country. 
Several circumstances seem to point to the six- 
teenth century as the period of the greatest 
development of this commerce ; and to that period 
the great bulk of the specimens now extant should 
probably be referred. It has been already inti- 
mated that the ware was not unknown in the 
sixteenth century in this country even :f the two 
remarkable specimens contributed on this occasion 
(Nos. 3,280 and 3,281) prove this in a most in- 
teresting manner. The former piece is beautifully 
mounted in ornamental silver work of English 
manufacture, bearing the London hall-mark of 
the year 1596; and the latter, from the style of 
its mounts, was obviously also mounted in this 
country, at about the same time. At that period 
Syrian and Persian table-covers, rugs, and carpets 
were in universal use in this country: they were 
even manufactured expressly for English’ noble- 
men, municipal corporations, &c.; more than one 
fine specimen being still extant, in which English 





* It may here be objected, that the fact of these pieces 
having been sent to us by the Turkish Commission, 
whilst it proves that this ware is still manufactured 
somewhere or other, also tells in favour of the Rhodian 
or Turkish theory; for, although it is conceded, that 
this pottery is not now actually made at Lindus ; it is yet 
maintained that its manufacture was, and probably is, 
common to all Asia Minor. However this may be, the 
strongly marked and unmistakably Persian style of 
decoration of the pieces sent to the International Exhibi- 
tion is, in the writer’s opinion, conclusive as to their 
Persian origin. He is nct, however, prepared absolutely 
to deny, though he thinks it very un'ikely, that wares of 
similar description may have been made in Asia Minor 
and in Rhodes; the original Persian ‘technique,’? and 
perhaps also, to some extent, the characteristic style of 
decoration, having, on this supposition, been imported 
from Persia and naturalized in those countries. 

t In the seventeenth century Oriental porcelain and 
pottery in general were called in this country ‘* gombron”’ 
or ** gombroon”’ ware, from a port in the Persian Gulf of 
that name, opposite to Ormus. At this place the English 
East India Company formed their establishment, shortly 
after 1600; and thence was exported the great bulk of 
the Oriental ceramic wares, which soon became very 
common in this country. What can be more probable 
than that the indigenous pottery should have been cur- 
rently included amongst the Chinese and Japanese porce- 
lain wares, which were undoubtedly warehoused and 





| tion for 700 years: the patterns and method of | 


current and daily use in our houses, are often just | 
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coats of arms, mottoes, &c., occur, surrounded by 
the most admirable Persian ornamentation. From 

the fact of these two fragile specimens having 

been preserved, and having found their way to 

this exhibition, it may fairly be inferred, that 

other specimens of sixteenth century origin are 

still preserved in this country; and that these 
Persian wares were, in fact, well known in England 

in the Elizabethan age. It may here be observed, 

that the two specimens in question are identica} 
in general style and appearance with the similar 

unmounted jugs, brought from Italy and the 

Levantine islands, preserved in so many col. 
lections. 

Moreover, Chardin, in his “ Voyage en Perse,” 
clearly alludes to the Persian ware, then (circa 
1650) doubtless in the full perfection of its manu. 
facture. The account of this well-known traveller 
has, however, in the writer’s opinion, been mis. 
understood by writers on the ceramic art, notably 
by Brongniart, who, though perhaps the first who 
distinctly described the Persian pottery, in the 
celebrated “ Traité des Arts Céramiques,” failed 
to see that Chardin’s so-called porcelain could 
have been none other than the ware now in ques- 
tion. Chardin states, ‘‘on en fait dans toute la 
Perse, la plus belle se fait 4 Chiras, capitale de la 
Perside; 4 Metched, i Yesd, 4 Kirman en Cera- 
manie, et principalement dans le bourg de 
Zorende.” Brougniart remarks, that Chardin’s 
description could only apply to a variety of true 
porcelain, and not to ordinary faience or earthen- 
ware; and yet he says no specimen of real porce- 
lain, produced in Persia, has ever been seen in 
Europe. Chardin, however, gives the clue in the 
; very terms he uses to describe the ware ; he calls 
it “ vaisselle d’émail ou de faience,” and says also, 
“la terre de cette faience* est d’émail pur, tant 
en dedans qu’en dehors, comme la porcelaine de la 
Chine. Ellea le grain tout aussi fin et est aussi 
transparente,” &c. This description, as applied to 
our Persian ware, is indeed sufficiently correct: to 
nine out of ten indifferent observers of the present 
day, indeed, the Persian ware would be immediately 
supposed to he true porcelain or “china.” It is 
important to note, that Chardin states this ware 
to have been made everywhere in Persia ; but it is 
very unlikely that real porcelain, which, from the 
complexity of its composition, and the extensive 
appliances required for its successful manufaeture, 
could have been so universally produced. The 
present ware, on the other hand, being a much 
simpler and less scientific product, like the Italian 
majolica ware, could have been manufactured by 
the humblest village potter. 

This ware holds in reality an intermediate place 
betwixt porcelain and earthenware; approximating 
more nearly to the former than the latter. The 
pate or body of the Persian ware is of a brilliant 





white colour, very soft and friable in texture; being 
in fact composed of a fine white sand, the minute 
particles of which are bound or agglomerated 
together, doubtless, by means of an alkali; which, 
| at the low temperature at which the ware is fired, 
| induces an imperfect fusion, sufficient to bind the 
, Mass together: ata higher temperature the ware 
, would most likely be melted into a vitreous mass. 
| The superadded glaze is, in all probability, alkalino- 
silicious; being, in fact, a transparent, colourless 
glass or enamel, of singular richness and brilliancy. 
, This glaze; which is unusually thick, binds together 
and notably strengthens the pieces, which would 
‘otherwise be of the most fragile texture. The 
pite or body, in its unfired state, must be 
‘singularly destitute of plasticity : indeed, the sim- 
plicity of the shapes of the pieces, and the entire 
absence of ornamentation in relief, are proofs of 
its extreme “ shortness” or friability. 

The difference betwixt the Persian ware and 
the various white glazed earthenwares, on the one 
hand, and true porcelain, on the other, may be 
briefly stated as follows :—The stanniferous glazed 
earthenwares are composed of ordinary red oF 
brown clay, or terra cotta, the natural colour of 
which is concealed by the superadded opaque thick 
white enamel glaze; whilst true porcelain is 4 com- 
pound substance, the principal chemical elements 
being silica, alumina, and an alkali, generally com- 
bined in natural minerals; the silicious and 
alkaline minerals being in their nature fusible, 
whilst the aluminous elements are entirely refrac- 
tory or infusible: these constituents, therefore, 
when mixed together as a pate, and fired at a very 
high temperature, combine and partially fuse to- 
gether into a compact semi-vitreous matter. Being 





* The word “faience ” here used, is very gmt 
as indicating somethiug really different in its nature a 
the Chinese porcelain: evidently Chardin was aware om 
a difference really existed ; but, from his entire — 
of the technique of true porcelain, was unable to specily 





shipped from this Persian establishment to England ? 





wherein it actually existed. 
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of a pure white colour, porcelain has no need of 
the opaque white enamel glaze of the earthenwares 
or “faiences :” in like manner the substance or 
“body ” of Persian ware,—less dense and compact 
in texture than true porcelain, though also of pure 
white colour, because its constituent particles, 
whilst they are of very similar composition, are in 
little better than mechanical combination instead 
of actual chemical union,—also requires a trans- 
lucent colourless glaze. From what has been now 
said it will be obvious that the difference betwixt 
the three varieties of pottery, though radical and 
most strongly marked, is one of a chemical or in- 
ternal nature, rather than of a visible or external 
ind. 

. The Persian ware is distinguished from every 
other by the extreme brilliancy and beauty of the 
enamel colours and metallic lustres with which it 
is decorated : some of these enamels are as original 
and peculiar as the body of the ware itself. ‘They 
are very limited in range, the entire number of 
simple or radical pigments apparently not exceed- 
ing seven. 

It may be here observed, that no yellow 
pigments occur in any of the ancient specimens 
which have fallen under the writer’s observation. 
A brilliant light and opaque orpiment yellow 
enamel is, however, found on certain specimens 
of this ware, obviously of comparatively recent 
origin; probably the eighteenth century. 











DISJOINTED NOTES IN THE PALACE OF 
ART AND INDUSTRY. 


Ir is arranged that the Exhibition will formally 
close on the 1st of November; but will remain 
open for another fortnight after that date, at a 
higher price of admission, in order to afford the 
exhibitors in the Industrial Department an oppor- 
tunity of selling their goods, The commis- 
sioners having received 400,000/., the contractors 
are now entitled to receive up to a further sum of 
100,0007. beyond the 200,0002. already piad to 
them. As the time that has yet to elapse cannot 
be expected to supply more than 100,000/., even 
if so much; and the expenditure has been, it is 
understood, beyond the 400,000/. received; the 
guarantors would have to make up a deficiency : 
but the contractors, it seems, have undertaken to 
supply it; in other words, to allowall the expenses to 
be defrayed before they begin to take the proceeds 
of the Exhibition. If they receive the additional 
100,0007., then, according to the original agree- 
ment, the centre area of the picture galleries is 
to be left for the Society of Arts. Let what will 
occur, if is quite certain the metropolis will not 
be willing to lose these fine galleries: it will be 
time enough, however, to discuss the steps that 
should be taken to preserve them when the actual 
results of the Exhibition, in a pecuniary point of 
view, are known. 

The similarity in the number of visitors here 
day after day is surely very remarkable, though 
noticeable elsewhere also. Why, instead of being 
uniformly difty and odd thousands per day for four 
days of the week, do we not sometimes find it 70,000 
one day and 30,000 the next, and so on? In like 
manner, at the South Kensington Museum, some- 
time ago, the visitors regularly numbered about 
10,000 per week, week after week. Since the 
new courts of the International Exhibition have 
been open, the visitors have numbered just as 
uniformly thirty and odd thousands per week. 
Perhaps Mr. de Morgan, or some other calculator 
of chances, will give us his views of the subject ? 

The newspapers have spoken of the struggle 
between two would-be purchasers for possession of 
Magni’s statue, “The Reading Gir],”’ and the ulti- 
mate triumph of a London firm. The real state 
of the case, however, we are told, is, that the 
sculptor has sold it four times over, intending to 
supply “repeats.” This is by no means an un- 
common act, and implies no breach of faith, we 
believe, on the part of the sculptor ; nevertheless, 
we must own to a very strong feeling against the 
practice, 

Mr. Story has sold both his fine statues in the 
Roman Court, “ Cleopatra,” and “The Sibyl,” for 
very large prices, 

The Doccia Porcelain, which makes a consider- 
able show near the last-named court, is remark- 
able, not alone for the excellence of some of the 
Specimens, but as the produce of a manufactory 
founded in 1735 at Doccia, in Tuscany, by the 
Marquis Carlo Ginori, and kept on to this day by 
members of his family. Carlo Ginori did many 
excellent things, including endeavours to drain the 
marshes of the plain of Bibbona and of Cinquan- 
tina, In his porcelain factory he took to his aid 
& chemist, Carlo Wandhelein, and a botanical 


establishment ; and from that time to this it has 
been carried on with vigour. A succeeding mar- 
quis, Carlo, after having enlarged the building in 
which the manufacture was carried on, erected a 
large hall, in order to place in it a collection, 
formed by him, of models of the most esteemed 
ancient and modern sculpture ; and he fostered in 
every way the study of drawing and of painting ; 
so that, in its ornament and embellishments, the 
Doccia porcelain might exhibit the characteristics 
of true Italian workmanship. To secure still 
more rapidly this desirable end, he established, at 
his own expense, in the manufactory, both a free 
school of elementary instruction and a school of 
the arts of design, for the sons of the workmen. 
Moreover, as soon as a savings bank was estab- 
lished in Florence, he hastened to deposit in the 
same a large sum, in the name of the workmen of | 
the manufactory, whom he had formed into a) 
society for mutual aid; so that if any workman, 


FIRES, 


Ir is difficult, when looking at the “ work- 
houses,” on the old-fashioned plan, in which 
thousands of the poor reside, to prevent thoughts 
of the scenes which are within. There are the 
large but close and ill-ventilated lying-in wards, 
in which unfortunate children of unfortunate 
mothers see the first dawn of their miserable 
lives; and infirmaries filled with bedridden and 
sickly men and women. In one part are aged 
paupers, some of whom have buried all friends, 
and lost all hope; who lie waiting for death. 
Here are persons helpless in consequence of 
rheumatism, paralysis, or unfit to labour for their 
bread in consequence of accidents. There are 
also the blind and the idiotic, the consumptive, 
and those who, stricken with disease, are still 
not without hope of being restored to future 
usefulness. These lie close together—side by side. 





in case of sickness, was prevented from pursuing 
his avocation, he might receive a daily allowance | 
from this common fund, intended to relieve mis- 
fortune, and formed with the savings of these | 
hard-working men, with the fines established in | 
the manufactory for certain petty faults, and, ina | 
considerable degree, with the generous contribu- 
tions of the Ginori family. 

These excellent provisions, and others of a simi- 
lar character, all intended not only to support the 
daily existence of the artisan, but to improve as 
far as possible his condition, justly earned for 
Carlo Ginori the title of Tuscany’s benefactor. 

The present proprietor has done much in the 
same direction, and notably in making arrange- 
ments to lessen the danger to the men employed, 


Besides, there are the dormitories, filled at night 
with adults, and the nurseries with children: 
there are also the nurses and other officials of 
these vast establishments. Considering the dense 
population of these houses; and recollecting 
the rapidity with which flames spread in build- 
ings of this description, it will be seen how 
terrible must be the alarm of fire in such 
situations. In most of these places there are 
no efficient arrangements for the suppression of 
fire: everything is left to the chance of the 
arrival of the engines, and the meeting with a 
sufficient supply of water from the street mains. 
In several the means of exit are quite insuffi- 
cient in case of accident. Take the Clerkenwell 
workhouse, in Coppice-row, as an example. In 





by removing the miasma of the evaporations, and 
lessening the extreme heat of the rooms. The 
works exhibited are very varied, and in some of 
the branches excellent. The figure modelling, as, 
for example, in the large vases covered with 
nymphs and tritons, is very good, and some of the 
majolica ware is well painted. We have probably 
said enough to show that the establishment at 
Doccia is an industrial institution deserving 
notice. 

Leoni’s Adamas.—In connexion with por- 
celains we may mention the material patented as 
Adamas, and used as a substitute for metal, in the 
shape of gas-burner nibs, machine bearings, and 
wine and beer taps. It is a silicious composition, 
free from liability to corrode or oxidate, and is 
not affected by heat. If the testimonials are to 
be believed, it justifies all that is claimed for it. 
Specimens, to which a medal has been awarded, 
will be found in Class 31. 

Electric Bells—In the gallery of the French 
Court (No. 1402), Prudhomme’s arrangement of 
electric bells should be looked at, applicable as 
well to private dwellings as to club-houses, hotels, 
hospitals, and all places where the necessity exists 
for a prompt, easy, and correct mode of commu- 
nication ; and also, if necessary, an instantaneous 
reply. We have examined it, and find the 
apparatus is, in its construction, simple, and free 
from the chance of derangement. The battery is 
continuous, requiring to be replenished but once 
(aud at only a nominal cost) in twelve montbs. 
The wires are very small; and, being covered with 
silk or cotton of any desired colour, can as easily 
be applied to the walls of a furnished apartmexié 
as to those of a house in course of erection ; since, 
by using wire of the same colour as the decorations, 
it becomes practically invisible. And we may add, 
as another important feature in the arrangement 
of the electric bells, that neither distance nor the 
necessity for carrying the wires by a circuitous 
route presents the slightest difficulty. Some have 
been fitted up in Windsor Castle and elsewhere suc- 
cessfully. The cost, where more than ten pulls are 
required, is not more than that of ordinary bells 
would be. The battery is supplied with sulphate 
of lead and salted water. Without difficulty the 
arrangement might be made toserve as a domestic 
telegraph with a considerable range of power. 
Messrs. J. B. Newall & Co., of Sloane-street, are 
the agents for this country. 

Insects that are Hurtful—tIn the gallery of 
the same court, near the model of a gymnasium 
for ladies, there is a singularly interesting collec- 
tion of insects hurtful to vegetation and to 
animals, It is the collection used for agricultural 
instruction in the Institute of the Fréres of 
Beauvais. It includes the eggs, maggots, cater- 
pillars, worms, flies, butterflies, &c., with speci- 
mens of the roots, grain, and woods on which they 
commit ravages; while another case contains the 
eggs of birds that destroy the hurtful insects,— 
the whole very suggestive and valuable. A little 
book of large worth might be written on this 





gardener. His son, Lorenzo Ginori, increased the 


collection. 


the event of a sudden fire here, how would it be 
| possible to save a large part of the inmates? 

The fire which has destroyed the lives of so 
' many little children in the Liverpool workhouse 
| shows the necessity of improvements in such esta- 
| blishments. The cause of this calamity has not 
| been explained satisfactorily. The various wards 
appear to have been locked, so that escape was 
impossible; and there seems to have been no kind 
of organized plan for resisting the attack of the 
fiery enemy. From all reliable accounts, it is 
evident that, irrespective of this accident, the 
place was quite unfit for the purpose to which it 
was applied. 

The guardians of parishes should look to the 
condition of their workhouses, and see what 
arrangements can be best made to save life in the 
case of an outbreak of fire, and to extinguish a 
fire independently of the engines. In the General 
Post-office, in some other buildings and large 
manufactories, and in most of the London theatres, 
well-trained firemen are kept in attendance 
night and day. Something of the same kind 
should be arranged in connexion with our work- 
houses so long as they remain mere piles for 
burning; aud what we have said respecting the 
workhouses would also apply to some of the 
metropolitan hospitals, and hospitals and in- 
firmaries in provincial towns. 

A clear-headed friend of ours often says, with 
reference to fire in private residences, “ Don’t 
over-fasten: better even to be robbed than burnt;” 
and the recent disaster in Cumberland-street, 
Hyde Park, gives force to the observation. But 
for the elaborate fastening of the street-door, the 
unhappy victims of that calamity would have 
walked into safety without the slightest difficulty, 





THE WILLOW PATTERN PLATE. 

Tne demand which there has been, for a con- 
siderable period, for earthenware ornamented with 
this pattern has been enormous. We have no 
means of getting any satisfactory statistics, but it 
is certain that thousands of pieces for table use, 
decorated in this kind of Anglo-Chinese taste, 
have long been manufactured and sold yearly. 

In the houses of the higher and middle classes; 
in the houses of artists and persons of taste, as well 
as of those who are destitute of accomplishment ; 
and in humble dwellings, the pottery with the 
willow pattern was at one time to be found in 
very extensive use ; and it is worth while to consi- 
der the cause of this design meeting with such 
extensive favour. In the first instance, it cannot be 
truly said that the pattern possesses any claim to 
consideration for any intellectual qualities which 
are shown in the pictorial features of the design. 
There are the steep Chinese bridges; the tall, 
many-storied towers ; the peculiar foliage; distant 
hill; water; and the usual number of stiff ill- 
drawn figures; the whole having an artificial 
appearance which we cannot fairly compare with 
nature, or test by the acknowledged rules or prin- 
ciples of art: this forms the central portion; and 
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round the edge runs a neat arabesque Chinese 
pattern, Without entering into any minute 
criticism, it may be remarked that the general 
appearance is clear looking, and the contrast of 
the blue and white colours is also agreeable to 
the eye: besides, at the time of the introduction 
of this description of ware everything Chinese, 
even to the pig-tails, was a raging fashion. 

In considering this subject, we may glance 
at the other kinds of table pottery which there 
was then in the market, to be bought for a 
reasonable price. A movement had been made for 
the improvement of English porcelain, and the 
best descriptions of earthenware; but, in other 
respects, pictorial art, in connexion with the ware 
required for general use, was extremely inferior. 
There were jugs, and wash-hand basins, coloured 
with dashes done on at random from brushes, &c. 
The engravings of English figure and landscape 
subjects which were transferred, and more or less 
tinted, by boys, girls, and women, who were 
wholly without art-education, were barbarous in 
the extreme; and when we think of these, it 
is not to be wondered at that, besides the prevail- 
ing fashion, the contrast of the plates and dishes 
of the willow pattern with the plain common 
white ones, and those disfigured by the attempts 
at ornamentation to which we have referred, 
should have brought them largely into use; and 
then, when anything is once well established,— 
whether it be a gas-lamp, a pewter ale-pot, an 
omnibus, a locomotive, or fifty other matters 
that might be mentioned,—the very familiarity 
and constant view of the objects cause them to 
be accepted by the great masses of the multi- 
tude, without much consideration as regards their 
artistic beauties or defects. 

With a general improvement in the design of 
the middling descriptions of English pottery— 
and likewise an advance in the general taste— 
other designs have become common, and the 
willow pattern has in proportion declined. Not- 
withstanding that there are many more tasteful 
and better designs for both the middling and com- 
mon kinds of earthenware, much of it is very bad. 
Here, for instance, is a blue and white dish: 
round the border are large flowers—not like any 
thing to be met with in the fields or gardens: it 
is difficult to conceive any thing more incongru- 
ous than the leaves and buds which are here dis- 
played. In the foreground are two men, stiff and 
very ill drawn ; and some stiff posts, and a square 
boat upon the shore which could not possibly 
float with one of the men: further in the water 
there is another boat, with two figures in it; 
then appear an impossible-looking bridge, and an 
island with trees upon it, the foliage of which is 
in formal semicircles, and looks like piles of cannon- 
balls or turnips: a cottage, some more trees, a 
gentleman’s house, and a church complete the 
facetious picture. 

When we look around and see the number of 
clever landscape-painters who would be willing, 
at a moderate cost, to make drawings for these 
purposes ; and know how well they might be 
engraved, also, for no great sum ; and that, when 
once the design has been furnished, and the plate 
for printing from engraved, the cost of produc- 
tion is small; it seems really wonderful that in 
these days such objectionable patterns should be 
made; or that, when done, they should find 
buyers. 








THE DEATH-RATE AT HEALTH 
RESORTS. 


THE last report of the Registrar-General con- 
tains a table of the deaths in every sub-district 
of England and Wales in the ten years 1851-1860, 
—that is to say, in the smallest divisions of which 
an account is furnished. This table shows that in 
the entire district of the Isle of Wight in those 
ten years the deaths averaged no more than 17-1 
a’year to every thousand persons living: in the 
sub-district of Godshill, comprising Ventnor, &c., 
the death-rate was only 154. At Torquay the 
death-rate was 17:1 in the thousand; in Broad- 
water, Worthing, and Lancing, not quite 17:2; in 
Eastbourne, Seaford, &c., 17°3; in Clifton not 
quite 17-6; in the district of Hastings, St. Leo- 
nard’s, and Ore, nearly 183; in the sub-district 
of Tonbridge Wells and Speldhurst, 187; Rams- 
gate and Broadstairs, 19; Leamington, 19; in the 
district of Cheltenham, with Charlton Kings, 19 ; 
in the sub-district of Weymouth, 20:1. At Bath 
(the entire district), Brighton, and Scarborough, 
the mortality was 22 in a thousand; Whitby, 
221; Margate, 223. But the sub-districts of 
Scarborough and Whitby are marked in the re- 
turns as having a workhouse of the entire union ; 
and, on the other hand, the sub districts first 


named, with the exception of Eastbourne and 
Weymouth, possess the advantage of not having 
a workhouse of the union within its limits; a cir- 
cumstance which, of course, affects the returns. 
The death-rate for all England was 22:2 in a 
thousand. 

These reports lead to inquiry, and induce sani- 
tary measures. The difference between Ventnor, 
15°4 in the thousand, and Margate, 22 3, is strik- 
ing; and has, of course, produced an unpleasant 
feeling in Margate. We have made no personal 
examination of the sanitary condition of Margate ; 
but there is one thing which it is due to the inha- 
bitants of this favourite place of resort for Lon- 
doners to notice. We have before remarked that 
now, when those living in a district or locality are 
beginning to take an interest in the health re- 
ports of their respective neighbourhoods, the 
returns should be given in a way that will admit 
of no cavil. Take Islington, for instance, in which 
the London Fever Hospital is situate, where fre- 
quently happen several hundreds of deaths in the 
year. These cases are brought from all parts of 
the metropolis; and it would, therefore, be unjust 
that this parish should have its health cha- 
racter damaged by an excessive mortality, which 
is chiefly caused by the sanitary neglect of other 
places. 

As regards Margate, it is noted that there are 
the Royal National Hospital and the metropolitan 
establishments of Mr. Wheatley and Mr. Ferrey. 
The hospital contains 250 beds; and, during the 
year 1861, 718 sick were treated as in-patients, 
many of whom were sent down from London and 
all parts of England, in the last stages of disease. 
The other establishments are filled with sick pa- 
tients from the London workhouses. It would 
be but fair to take the deaths which happened 
in these places, and deduct them from the number 
of deaths which took place in the town. Those 
figures might be easily obtained; and it would be 
to the advantage of Margate to make the facts 
known to the public. 

Admirable as are the arrangements of the Re- 
gistrar General’s office, some change would seem 
to be required in the manner of reporting hospital 
deaths. 





VICTORIA. 


Some useful works relative to the thriving 
colony of Victoria have been recently issued.* The 
volume prepared by the local Registrar-General is 
a comprehensive statistical one as to population, 
acreage, produce, trade, and various other aspects 
of Victorian progress, chiefly agricultural. The 
Prize Essays comprise four treatises ;—1st. On the 
Collection and Storage of Water in Victoria ; by 
Fred. Acheson, C.E. ;—2nd. On the Agriculture 
of Victoria, its Climate, Geology, and Soils; by 
William Story ;—3rd. On the Origin and Distri- 
bution of Gold in Quartz Veins; by Henry Ro- 
sales, M. & C.E.;—and 4th. On the Manufactures 
more immediately required for the economical 
development of the Resources of the Colony ; by 
Charles Mayes, C.E. The pamphlet by Mr. Knight 
contains some interesting statistical information 
as to public improvements and buildings, labour, 
trade, population, &ec. 

From these works, but especially from the last, 
we glean a few statistical and other details. 

In 1836, the census of Port Phillip, now called 
Victoria, gave the following returns :—Males, 
142; females, 35; total, 177. At that time, and 
up to 1851, Port Phillip was a province of New 
South Wales. The population of {the latter in 
1836 was 77,096. In 1851, Victoria was separated 
from New South Woules, and started as an inde- 
pendent colony, with 77,345 inhabitants. The 
population of the adjoining and parent colony was 
at that time 197,168 persons, or 119,823 more 
than Victoria. 

Since 1851, the increase of population in Vic- 
toria has been unprecedented in the annals of 
British colonies. In 1861, the census enumera- 
tion gave the following numbers :—Males, 
328,651; females, 211,671; total, 540,322 per- 
sons, or 189,462 more than New South Wales. In 
1861, the population of the Australian colonies 
was enumerated as follows :— 





* “ Statistical Notes of the Progress of Victoria, from 
the Foundation of the Colony (1835—1860). First Series: 
Parts 1 & 2, By W. H. Archer, Registrar-General of Vic- 
toria. By Authority: J. Ferrers, Government Printer, 
Melbourne.”’ 
“The Victorian Government Prize Essays, 1860. By 
Authority: J. Ferrers, Government Printer, Melbourne.”’ 
** A Few Particulars Supplementary to the Catalogue of 
the Products of the Colony of Victoria, Australia. Com- 
piled by J. G. Knight, Secretary for Victoria in the Inter- 
national Exhibition of 1862. London: Printed by Harri- 





son & Sons, St. Martin’s-lane, 1862.”? 
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NUMMER Sy cvibebiceeeuedscctcedeces 540,329 
New South Wales ............0008 350,860 
South Australia ...........cceeeee 128,000. 
MPRA IMIBTLGL 5)5 0,5; '6:0:0;0:6:01 9,606: 6,010 2iG-0:0 30,059 
Western Australia ...........c0cee 16,000 
TRSIORIUG -6.0'6:54.6. 06 des 00eecscer coe 89,977 
—_—_—_— 

Total ......seeeeeee 1,155,218 


Of persons engaged in literature, fine arts, and 
sciences, the census, under “Class I11.—Profes. 
sional,” gives the following :— 

Sub-Class 1. Teachers, schoolmasters, profes. 

sors, music masters, inspectors of 

SCHOOIS, EC. .s.eeeseceeececeeree 893 
‘ 2. Architects, civil engineers, survey- 

ors (land), draughtsmen, &c..... 41g 
»” 3. Other professions— authors, editors, 

photographers, musicians, &c. .. 57 

And of persons engaged in art and mechanical 
productions, and in working and dealing in 
mineral, vegetable, and animal matters, the fol- 
lowing, under “Class VI.—Manufacturing ” :— 


Sub-Class 1. Contractors (branch undefined) .. 374 
% 2. Overseers (branch of labour unde- 


DN AARNet eres 125 
$9 3. Masons, bricklayers, slaters, hod- 
men, stucco-men, &c. .......... 4,025 
” 4. Quarrymen, brickmakers, road and 
railway labourers, &c. .......... 6,150 
” 5. Blacksmiths, whitesmiths, founders, 
mechanical engineers, &c. ...... 4,703 
me 6. Builders, carpenters, building sur- 
veyors, timber merchants, &c. .. 10,24P 
” 7. Cabinet-makers, furniture dealers, 
carvers and gilders, turners, &c... 1,215 
9 8. Coach and cart makers, whecl- 
wrights, implement makers, &c. 2,929 
99 9g. Other artisans aud mechanics, print- 


ers, bookbinders, coopers, &c. .. 4,122 
. Tanners, fellmongers, soapboilers, 

wool- sorters, charcoal - burrers, 

BEC. ceccccvcccccoccseses “sesascce 763 


On the subject of public improvements we find 
the following in Mr. Knight’s pamphlet :— 


Amount expended on public works (exclu- 
sive of railways) during the last nine 


FEATS: vices sccccccscrcccrcccsesccce cesses 4,211,753 
Ditto on public roads and bridges from 
January 1851 to December 1861.......... 5,272,629 


Cost of constructing the Government lines 
of railway to Geelong, Ballarat, and the 
River Murray (in all 219 miles) .......... 

Amount expended on public works (exclu- 
sive of railways, roads, and bridges) for ten 
years ending December 31, 1860 . 

Amount expended on public roads and 
bridges from January, 1851, to Decem- 
ber, 1861 

Cost of constructing the Government lines 
of railway to Geelong, Ballarat, and the 
River Murray—in all 219 miles .......... 

Cost of constructing suburban railways 
undertaken by private companies — 2} 
MES 0... ccccccccccccccsesescecceccs 

Lines of el-ctric telegraph—1],504 miles .... 

There are 600 miles of main road formed and 
metalled, and 500 miles cleared. These are in- 
dependent of the roads within the jurisdiction of 
the various townships and municipalities. 

There are 884 places of public worship, with 
accommodation for 150,000 persons, There are 
665 public schools, having 46,687 scholars, and 
receiving Government aid to the amount of 
110,1552. per annum. There are 221 private 
schools, with 4,981 scholars. 

The Melbourne University has 104 students, 
and confers degrees, which, by the pleasure of 
Her Majesty, are equal in rank and consideration 
with the universities of Great Britain. The Pub- 
lic Library contains 30,000 volumes, and is at- 
tended on an average by 485 readers daily. The 
Museum of Arts, recently opened, has been visited 
on an everage by 200 persons daily. ae 

The number of hospitals, benevolent institu- 
tions, and asylums (there are no workhouses), in 
Victoria is thirty, receiving Government aid to 
the amount of 90,894/., and private contributions 
amounting to 53,718/. per annum. : 

In 1860 there were ten savings banks, having 
11,349 depositors, with a total balance ot 540,6221.; 
equal to an average of 471. 12s. 9d. per head. 

The following prices are now being puid for 
labour in Victoria. The rates are much lower 
than formerly, but the cost of living, rent, and 
clothing are all proportionately cheaper :— 

Carpenters, bricklayers, and plasterers, 83. to 
10s. per day of eight hours; masons and smiths, 
10s. to 123.; pick and shovel men, 7s. to 855 
ploughmen, 20s. per week, with board and lodging 
farm labourers, 15s. per week, with board _ 
lodging; married couples without families, 60/. 
per annum, with board and lodging; gardeners, 
402. to 502. a year, with ditto; men cooks for 
farms and stations, 20s. to 25s. per week ; shep- 
herds, 307. a year ; cooks for hotels, 30s. to 21. per 
week; female cooks, 35. to 50/. a year; house- 
maids, 302. a year; good general servants, 30/. to 
35. a year. Where rations are given on stations 
and farms the supply per week is as follows o 
16 1b. of flour, 101b. of beef or mutton, 2 Ibs. 0 


828,233 
Cheeta. 3,391,753 
5,272,620 


7,828,233 


1,154,505 
163,000 





sugar, 4 lb. of tea per week. 
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pe nnn 
ON “SQUARING THE CIRCLE.” 


A CORRESPONDENT from the north writes to 
assure us that he has discovered how “ to square 
the circle,” and that he will communicate his dis- 
covery for 100/. About once a month, indeed, 
during the year, we get a letter on this same sub- 
ject, from men who have been wasting their time 
on the problem. It may save trouble to many if 
they will read what Lieut-General T. Perronet 
Thompson has made public on the subject, and 
therefore we now print it :— 

An idea has got abroad in the days of ignorance, 
that there was some peculiar mystery about what 
it was chosen to call the “squaring of the circle ;” 
and somebody is understood to have published a 
half-guinea book, to say he has found it out. The 
terms used, imply the finding of a square which 
shall be equal to a given circle; but the real 
thing at issue is finding the length of tire toa 
wheel of given spoke. It pleased somebody or 
other to set on foot the idea that there was some 
peculiar difficulty about this question which is 
constantly presented to every man connected with 
machinery. 

Not that the thing was what man was born to 
the knowledge of, or to be understood without 
some expenditure of thought. Solomon had come 
no nearer to it, than that the tire of the wheel 
was three times the breadth. His estimate for a 
diameter of ten cubits was out by nearly a cubit 
and a half. A modern wheelwright would not 
make his salt who did not come nearer than 
that. 

But the notion that there was any peculiar 
mystery about the thing, or anything but what 
happened in millions upon millions of other cases, 
was simply one of those mistakes into which 

gnorance has a talent for running. The propor- 
tion of the circumference of the wheel to the 
diameter was simply one of the instances of which 
the world is full, of proportions which you may go 
on writing nearer and nearer to exactness, at every 
figure you add, and never come to anend. In- 
stead of being a rarity, it is as plentiful as fleas in 
harvest. In fact, you might almost come to the 
onclusion that it was commoner than the opposite. 
Mathematicians, whose business it is to write such 
things, have given to such quantities the name of 
incommensurables. 

Some people may be as much surprised as the 
man in the French comedy, who is told he ‘had 
been speaking prose all his life, on hearing ‘that 
the world they have been living in has always 
been choke full of incommensurables. The *sim- 
plest case ‘that can be put is to go to the-village 
schoolmaster ‘or his first-class boys, and ask for 


the square root of 5. (Any number multiplied by | 


itself is called its square, and the number that 
being so multiplied ‘makes the square, is called 
the square root.) They will directly tell you, 
figure after figure, each coming nearer to being 
exact ; but it is plain that if they were to go on, 
all the world would not contain them. It is 
within the reach of every schoolboy, that all the 
figures in the world could not write down a num- 
ber, with ever so long a tail of decimals, which 
multiplied by itself should make 5. You may 
come as near as you like, and who wants to be 
nearer? But you'cannot write down the whole, 
because it is not to be written. For, first, it is 
plain to a school boy, that no number ending with 
a figure of decimals, multiplied by itself can make 
5; because, to go no farther, the last figure mul- 
tiplied by itself can never make a 0. Secondly, 
no vulgar fraction can express it; because any 
vulgar fraction in its lowest terms, multiplied by 
itself, will be another fraction in its lowest terms, 
and therefore cannot by possibility be equal to 5. 
Thirdly and lastly, no recurring decimal can be 


the thing, because every recurring decimal can be | 


expressed by a vulgar fraction, by a proper intro- 
duction of nines in the denominator. All these 
are no mysteries to the village schoolmaster nor 
to his first class, And what is true of 5, is true 
of a}l other numbers which do not happen to be 
What are called square numbers; that is to say, 
the numbers to be made by taking the square of 
2, 3, 4, 5, &c., and so on without limit. 

So here at once is an army of incommensurables 
able to satisfy the most capacious appetite. Add 
to which, that the sum of the squares of any two 
numbers is incommensurable with both the num- 
bers, except in the rare cases where it chances to 
be what has been called a square number. So 
that the diagonal or cross-corners of every pane 
of glass a man sees, is incommensurable with 
— of the sides, unless where the sides happen 
th +s the proportion of 3 to 4. What pity 

z n Gd not go down to their graves, lamenting 
that they were puzzled to death with incommen- 





surables. Logarithms, to which all sailors and ready- 
reckoners are indebted, are all, except those of 10, 
100, &c., incommensurables; but if they were 
extended in trains of figures of a mile long, who 
would be better or worse? Why is one in- 
stance among infinity selected to make a mare’s 
nest of ? 

If it is asked, what, after all, is the proportion 
between the diameter of a wheel and the circum- 
ference, it is as 1 to 3:14159, Xc., &., to as many 
figures of decimals as anybody shail think it worth 
while to discover and add. But as in the case of 
the square root of 5, coming to the end,—No. As 
the Irish sailor said of the rope, the end is cut 
off. It is not quite as easy to add figure to 
figure as in the case of the square root of 5; 
but the conclusion is the same. The figures, as 
far as the 100th place of decimals, may be seen 
in “ Young’s Elements af Geometry ;” and for 
those who are not content, there is promise of 
thirty or forty more. If a man was anxious to 
know the circumference of the orbit of the re- 
motest of the planets to a hair’s breadth in pro- 
portion to the diameter, less than 20 figures of 
this would give it. The simplest proportion for 
common purposes is as 7 to 22, The next, which 
there is very seldom occasion to go beyond, is as 
113 to 355. On which may be given a useful 


ablest man it was ever my chance to know, Pro- 
fessor of Mathematics in the University of Cam- 
bridge, wanted this proportion one day, and was 
observed to be fidgeting with a pen and a piece of 
paper. At last he broke out, “There it is, sir! 
Write down the three first odd figures by pairs, 
and cut them in two! 113/355.” I remember 
telling this to the driver of a French cabriolet on 
the Pont Neuf, to his great delight. He will 
never forget it; nor should any working man to 
whom it may be ever likely to be of use. 








THE DUKE OF NORTHUMBERLAND’S 
NEW CHURCHES. 

SINcE the commencement of the present month 
the Lord Bishop of Durham has laid the founda- 
tion-stones of three new churches, of which the 
sites and foundations are given by the Duke of 
Northumberland. These are situate at Percy 
Main, Whitley, and North Shields. Within the 
same period the Bishop has also consecrated two 
new churches,—one at Acklington, the other at 
South Charlton,—which have been wholly built 
at the cost of the same nobleman. The church of 
St. John, of Acklington, was consecrated on ‘the 
10th instant, in the presence of a large congrega- 
tion, including the Duke and Duchess of North- 
umberland. It is built inthe Early English style ; 
| and-consists of nave, with north and’ south aisles, 
a chancel, north and south ‘porches, anda vestry. 
A parsonage-house is also completed; ‘and the 
village generally improved with the reparation of 
old cottages «nd the building of new. The first 
step to this ‘end was taken ten years ago in the 
erection of ‘a new school. The church-at South 
Charlton was consecrated on the 11th instant. 
Both church and parsonage, ‘as ‘well «as ‘those at 
Acklington, and the picttresqte cottages ‘there, 
are built from the designs of Mr. James Deason, 
architect. 








INAUGURATION OF ST. MARY’S TOWER, 
TAUNTON. 


Tue tower of St. Mary Magdalene’s Church, at 
Taunton, has been inaugurated in the midst of 
local rejoicings and holiday ceremonial, triumphal 
arches, and other street decorations. 

The tower has been three years in rebuilding by 
Mr. Davis, the contractor, and from the plans and 
under the superintendence of Mr. Scott and Mr. 
Ferrey, the architects. 

Having on more than one occasion spoken of this 
tower and its history, all we need now do is to 
state a few particulars of the rebuilding, which 
has been effected, it is stated, in accordance 
with the original design. The style is Deco- 
rated, and the form quadrangular. Its height, 
from the base to the summit of the pinnacles, is 
155 feet 7 inches. The tower is divided, from 
the top to bottom, into three compartments, by 
two rows of quatrefoils; and the middle compart- 
ment is subdivided into two divisions by another 
row of quatrefoils, ‘The large western window is 
divided by four mullions into five lights, the upper 
part being ramified into hexagonal tracery. This 
window has been glazed with Hartley’s cathedral 
glass, which is of a subdued greentint. Probably 
at some future time a painted glass window, corre- 
sponding to that at the eastern end of.the churcb, 





piece of what is called “artificial memory.” The | 


may be substituted for it. A memorial window 
to the late Prince Consort has been suggested. 
There are six mock windows on each side of the 
tower, under Pointed arches, and with hexagonal 
tracery: these windows are composed throughout 
of stone quatrefoils. The buttresses terminate at 
the windows of the belfry in quadrangular prisms ; 
the finials ending in a point with crockets at the 
angles. The battlements are formed of open 
tabernacle work, and terminate at the corners in 
the pinnacles. ‘The screen placed at the entrance 
of the nave on the restoration of the church under 
Dr. Cottle has been replaced. 

In taking down the old tower, which was gene- 
rally understood to have been built of stone pro- 
cured either at Norton or Bradford, which forms 
one variety of the new red sandstone group, large 
masses of granite, supposed to have been raised 
from the quarries at Hestercombe, were found in 
the interior of the walls; and, being a very hard 


| and valuable stone, it has been wrought and em- 


ployed as far as it would go in facing the tower. 
At the commencement of the work some diflicalty 
was experienced in obtaining stone for the exterior 
of a corresponding character; but eventually the 
yemainder was obtained at Williton, from the 
quarries of Sir Alexander Hood, Bart., M.P., by 
whom the stone has been given. The interior of 
' the walls consists of Monkton ragstone. The only 
| ornamental portions which have been preserved 
| and replaced are the groined ceiling, of fan tra- 
| cery ; the carved spandrels ; and the copper vanes 
| Eleven figures, cut by Mr. Boulton, of Worcester 
have been placed in the niches of the tower: these 
statues, as before stated, include the Four Evange- 
lists, St. Peter, St. Paul, St, Mary Magdalene, and 
Saints Andrew, James, George, and Michael. There 
are eight bells, by Mears, in the tower. 








TRACES OF ANCIENT BRITISH TOWNS 
UPON THE CHEVIOTS. 


A rew weeks ago we mentioned a visit paid to 
some of the ancient remains in the county of 
Northumberland.* We have recently had an 
opportunity of viewing a number of drawings of 
these antiquities, by Mr. J. Wykeham Archer ; 
being a yearly contribution to a collection which 
this artist is commissioned to make for the Dake 
of Northumberland, who has for years past shown 
a most praiseworthy spirit in gathering together 
records of the remains of past times which are so 
thickly strewn over this county. 

In Northumberland we meet with evidences of 
the Scandinavian occupation; great works by the 
Romans ; examples of the architecture of the 
Anglo-Saxons, Normans, and some choice, though 
not very extensive, buildings of Middle-Age date. 
Bat, ‘besides all these, Mr. Archer has found 
amongst the wild and ‘now solitaty heights of the 
Chevidts, on the Yeavering Bell,’ lofty conical 
mountain ; and in some other situations, numerous 
remains of a date far older than those to which 
we have referred. 

In those ‘places, now so desolate, evidences are 
mot with of a large ‘population which once 
@wolt ‘thére, the very memodiy of which has 
‘passed ‘away. ‘On the top of the hills there 
are itinense ““cairtis,” the stones that compose 
them being so large that it seems a wonder how 
they have been carried up those steeps to sach 
a lofty situation. On other parts of those hills, 
at the height of far more than 1,000 feet above 
the sea, are the ruins of Celtic towns of consider- 
able extent, that have been defended by walls 
and gate-towers of massive strength, and ap- 
proached by covered military roads, which may be 
seen for miles stretching across the hills. 

In these drawings we see, delineated with 
the most minute care, the circular foundations 
of houses of a far larger size than the dwell- 
ings of this remote period have been generally 
thought to have. There are curious examples of 
cyclopean masonry. ‘The facing-stones of the 
walls, &c., are placed together with considerable 
skill; but neither mortar nor cement has been used. 
Between these facings is rubble-work. 

The short heather, the red and yellow hues of 
the stonework, the deep grey and purple hills 
over which pass the shadows and sunshine, and 
the wild rolling clouds which move over these 
impressive and ancient scenes, as shown in the 
sketches, tempt us to shoulder our knapsack and, 
with staff and sketch-book in hand, start from 
the town to gather health amongst the hills, and 
study those memorials which throw a gleam of 
light upon what has for long been a dreamy and 
indistinct page of British history. 








* See p. 619. 
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ST. PAUL’S, SOUTHPORT, LANCASHIRE. 


St. Pavt’s Cuurcn, Southport, represented 
by the accompanying engraving, is approaching 


completion. It is in the Decorated style, and is 
erected with Burnley parpoint facing and Hoghton | 


ashlar stone dressings externally ; the inside walls 
being built of bricks. It is cruciform on plan, with 
nave, aisles, transepts, and chancel, the last having 
north aisle as chapel, and south aisle as vestry and 
organ-loft. Contiguous to the vestry will be pro- 
vided a room for the convenience of the choir. 
The dimensions of the church are as follow :— 
Nave, total length from east to west, 88 feet 
6 inches ; width across transepts, 72 feet ; chancel, 
east to west, 32 feet 6 inches; width, 24 feet; 
aisles to same, 18 feet 6 inches long, and 15 feet 
3 inches wide. The tower with spire, which is a 
noticeable feature approaching from Lord-street, 
will be 132 feet high to the top of finial, and serves 
as north porch, whilst a south porch is placed at 
the west end of south aisle of nave : other porches 
are provided at the east end of the building, to 
ensure easy access and egress to the congregation 
in the vicinity of the transepts; and are also in- 
tended to be used as entrances to galleries, which 
can be added to the transepts if required. 














——— 


—— 


~ 


The aisles are lighted by eight two-light win- 


| dows, alternately of a different design; whilst the 
‘elevation of north and south transepts is varied, 


the former having a large circular window 10 feet 


in diameter, and the latter a four-light window | 


surmounted by a circle having triangular tracery. 
The west window is in five lights, and 26 feet high. 
A clerestory, fenestrated with nine circular cusped 
windows, lights the upper portion of the nave. The 
roof is not open ; the committee adopting the plan 
of a counter ceiling, with the view of preventing 
down-draughts. 

The pulpit and reading-desk are arranged at 
both ends of the steps leading to the chancel, with 
the choir seats at their immediate backs facing 
each other ; and it is intended to place the font in 
the chapel adjoining the chancel. The seats are 
to accommodate about 900 persons; and, as all 


other woodwork, will be stained and varnished. 
Cast-iron coupled columns will divide the nave 
and aisles, the junction of transepts having four 


each, 

The architects are Messrs. Speakman & Charles- 
worth, of Manchester ; their design having been 
selected by the committee in competition. Messrs. 
Ellis & Hinchliffe, of Manchester, are executing 
the work for the sum of 4,390/. 


2 
—_ 
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i ee OF PAULUS SOUTHRORT. 














| DRINKING FOUNTAIN IN MAIDSTONE 
MARKET-PLACE. 


THE fountain, of which we now engrave a view, 
is the gift of Mr. Randall to his native town, and 
will be found a boon. In plan it is quadrangular, 
| and it takes the shape of a statue on pedestal, 
with a Gothic canopy of open work above. At each 
angle is a single column of red granite, witha 
carved cap, on which stands a winged angel. The 
canopy rising from behind these has roses set 
back to back, as crockets on the angles. The 


ceiling below the canopy is groined. Immediately 


beneath stands a figure of the Queen, robed, hold- 
ing a sceptre in one hand and a wreath of laurel 
in the other. The statue is of Sicilian marble. 
Mr. John Thomas, by whom the fountain was 
designed and executed, did not live to see ve 
figure quite finished: the head, however, he hai 

completed. The whole of the upper part of the 
construction is of Portland stone, excepting the 
shafts. The lower part is of red Mansfield stone, 
and the landing of York stone. Messrs. Purvis & 
Norton, two of Mr. Thomas’s assistants, are erecting 
it in its position, in the market-place, opposite the 
bank, Maidstone. These gentlemen, we may note, 
have also to complete several other works left un- 








finished by the late artist. 
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DRINKING-FOUNTAIN IN MAIDSTONE MARKET-PLACE.——Designed and executed by the late John Thomas. 
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THE DRINKING-FOUNTAIN MOVEMENT. 


London.—A carved stone fountain, Gothic in 
style, with marble basin (the latter clumsy), has 
peen recently set up at the north-west corner of 
Lincoln’s-inn-fields, It terminates in a pedimental 
form, crocketed, and is inscribed “Fear of the 
Lord is a fountain of life.” It is dated in error 
1861. In this fountain the water runs only when 
a button below the basin is pressed. The stream 
is very small, 

Rochampton.—The fountain opened here a few 
days ago is of stone, designed by Mr. Rolls, the 
surveyor of the Free Drinking Fountain Associa- 
tion, and built by Messrs. Adamson & Son, of 
Putuey. The Association has suffered, to the ex- 
tent of more than 700/., by the defalcations of one 
of its officers, in whom the confidence of the 
managers had been unworthily placed. 

Swansea is about to be furnished with drinking- 
fountains. The Mayor proposed to erect one with 
lamps, in Castle-square, and the offer has been 
accepted. 

Hertford.—Preparations are being made at the 
Shire Hall for the reception of the bronze foun- 
tain presented by Mr. W. Pollard to the town. 
The fountain will be placed outside the Savings 
Bank room, and the filtering apparatus will be 
within the building. 

Inscriptions.—Dr. Kidd, in a letter to the 
Morning Post, on the alcohol question, says,—“ I 
have often thought that, in the fountains lately 
set up in London, a good opportunity was thrown 
away of attaching to each some few practical 
facts as to the immense value of water, as, also, a 
form of food; in place of the present unmeaning, 
though well-meaning, excerpts, from the Scrip- 
ture’s concordance ia re water: thus,—Tell the 
working man that health cannot be supported 
except two pints of fluid or water are drunk every 
twenty-four hours; that intense cold water when 
he is heated may kill; that much uncooked or bad 
water should not be given to children, for fear of 
animaleule ; that gin is a poison for young and 
old, except largely diluted with water; and that 
there is every reason to believe that cholera was 
produced by neglect of using good water.” 

Belgium.—Public drinking-fountains, similar to 
those in England, have just been established in 
Brussels, 








SANITARY STATE OF ST. GILES’S 
DISTRICT. 


THE annual report of Dr. Buchanan, the medical 
officer of health for the district of St. Giles, has been 
printed ; and we make the following extracts from 
it :—The deaths from all causes, in 1861, represent 
a death-rate of 27-03 per thousand: this is a rise 
of 0 8 in the thousand above the death-rate of 1860, 
but it iss*ill 1 0 per thousand below the death-rate 
that prevailed at and before 1857. Therisein the 
St. Giles’s death-rate in 1861, above that of pre- 
vious years, is almost identical in amount with the 
rise that was observed in London as a whole. The 
rise was not so great as was witnessed either in 
the northern or the central divisions of the town. 
The mortality of St. Giles’s is still, therefore, far 
above that of the average metropolis; viz., by 
nearly four in the thousand. 43-5 per cent. of the 
deaths were of children under five years of age : 
31°4 per cent. of the total deaths were of children 
who had not reached ¢wo years of age. This enor- 
mous infantile mortality is unfortunately only 
what is customary in this district. The highest 
mortality from all causes prevailed in the neigh- 
bourhood of Short’s Gardens, around (but not in- 
cluding) the workhouse. Here the death-rate was 
34°7 per thousand, being nearly three times the 
mortality of the most healthy district around 
Bedford-square. The locality of Dudley-street 
was the next worst in the number of its deaths, 
giving 32°4 per 1,000. Highest and best on the 
list stood as usual the neighbourhoods of Bedford- 
square, Russell-square, and Lincoln’s-Inn Fields. 
Five hundred and eighty-five houses have received 
improvement in the past year, a total of 1,754 
nuisances having been abated. Inspection is chiefly 
given to those districts where epidemic disease 
shows itself; and thus Coram-street locality was 
especially looked after in 1861. A hundred houses 
here have been improved, and 348 separate items 
of sanitary improvement have been effected in this 
neighbourhood alone. Here, however, there are 
Some places that baffle the endeavours of the 
Sanitary officers to arrest disease in them; es- 
Pecially the courts leading out of Little Coram- 
— They are culs de sac, under the level of the 
Fr Jacent streets, and therefore necessarily ill 
ee! the houses built directly upon the 
clay; the air everywhere moist and stagnant. 





As to Dr. Letheby’s proposals for checking the 
sale of diseased meat, Dr. Buchanan says, in this 
report,—It would be highly desirable to draw a 
line between first-class and inferior meat ; but 
the alternative put before the poor man by these 
large regulations would appear to be whether he 
shall eat inferior [first-class ?] meat, or none at all. 
By advancing the price of meat so as to condemn 
the poor to vegetable food, their capabilities of 
work are lessened, and they are unfitted for 
resisting disease. It is important, therefore, not 
to condemn meat of whose unwholesomeness there 
is not bond fide evidence. In respect of some few 
diseases affecting animals this evidence exists: 
for example, measles in the pig, and malignant 
carbuncle in the ox. On the other hand, there is 
no proof that harm can arise from eating the flesh 
of animals suffering from tubercular deposit in 
their lungs. A vast number of creatures daily 
slaughtered in London, probably a really large 
proportion of them, present an early stage of such 
deposit, and they would be condemned by Dr. 
Letheby’s second rule. What is wanted is not a 
general measure of confiscation on our present 
imperfect knowledge, but a system of inspection 
by which animals should be condemned if they are 
found affected with diseases known to give an in- 
jurious quality to their meat. 








UTILIZING ROOF TOPS. 


In a block of building in the Pleasance, Edin- 
burgh, a novel arrangement—that of converting 
the roof of the house into a bleaching-green—has 
been carried out. The Courant gives the follow- 
ing particulars :—In the roof, which is of course 
flat, the first requirement is that it should be 
water-tight. To secure this, the sole is con- 
structed of thick iron plates, riveted together at 
the flanges, and having indiarubber introduced in 
the manner of a “washer” between the edges. 
To resist corrosion, the iron has been treated 
while in a heated state with oil, which, it is 
expected, will act as a preservative of the metal. 
Over the joints of the plates asphalte has been 
poured, so as to assist in preventing the access of 
damp to the house below. Next the iron a thin 
layer of clay is placed, above which soil is laid, 
making a thickness of 12 inches from the iron to 
the top of the turf. The “green” is divided by 
walks of asphalte, so as to preserve the turf, and, 
at the same time, to give access to all parts of it. 
Round the sides, the edges of the plates are turned 
up to the extent of 14 inches, so that continuous 
rain to that depth must fall before the water can 
run over to the walls, supposing all drainage and 
evaporation to fail. At the front and back, a 
parapet of one foot in height, carrying an iron 
railing of five feet, will afford complete protec- 
tion, the ends being protected by the chimney 
stacks. A portion of the roof is occupied with 
a large water cistern, composed of iron, double 
cased, with sawdust between, to prevent the 
action of the sun and of frost from affecting 
the water. The staircase by which the roof is 
reached is covered with a tall hutch, on the out- 
side of which a ladder and gangway afford access 
to the chimneys. Notwithstanding the quantity 
of iron used in the roof, the weight of the struc- 
ture is comparatively light. The pressure is 
vertical, and the partition-walls throughout carry 
their share of the weight. The plates have a 
bearing of 14 inches on the front and back walls, 
and are sunk four inches in the gables, thus giving 
abundant support on all sides. The Courant re- 
marks, “ The idea of utilizing the roof in this way 
is entirely new; and, should the present experiment 
stand the test of time, the plan will probably be 
adopted in other cases.” Readers of the Builder, 
however, will remember more than one suggestion 
having that end in view. 








HISTORY OF THE JOINERS’ COMPANY. 


GUILDs, or mysteries, are not only known in 
London, but also in many of the large towns and 
cities of our empire. Bristol, Newcastle, York, 
and many a like celebrated city, boast not only of 
their antiquities, but also of their fellowships, the 
latter often being of great importance to the in- 
habitants, as well as to the country at large. We 
well know that London can produce many of the 
richest civic companies in the world; and, though 
the Joiners’ may not properly come under that 
designation, yet it stands a notable one on the civic 
list, taking its descent from a fraternity which 
existed under the name as early as the reign of 
Edward IIL, and in Liber Albus occupying a 
proper place. 

Though but a branch of the trade of the Car- 





penters, the Joiners have, nevertheless, obtained 


for themselves a separate charter, which was 
granted them by Queen Elizabeth, in the year 
1570. It constitutes them a guild, under the 
name of “The Master, and Wardens, and Com- 
monalty of the Faculty of the Joiners and Cielers 
of London,” granting them perpetual succession, 
as well as the usual privileges, which the other 
fraternities obtained—such as the election of a 
Master, two Wardens, a Court of twelve Assistants, 
and the wearing of a livery. It afterwards ob- 
tained a coat of arms, and adopted for its motto, 
* Join truth with truth.” In 1613 (associated 
with the Salters) it subscribed 164/. towards pur- 
chasing the Irish estate, which, belonging to the 
Salters, &c., is about 1,800 acres. In order of pre- 
cedence it stands the forty-first on the City list. 
On the registration list of 1862, the privileged 
voters numbered sixty-three. 

Between the premises Nos. 79 and 80, Upper 
Thames-street, in the Ward of Dowgate, there is 
a very confined block of houses, known as Joiners” 
Hall-buildings. Here is situate Joiners’ Hall. 
The entrance gateway piers are of good workman- 
ship, with leaden statues of river gods on them. 
There is also a handsome cornice, with neat win- 
dow-frames and pediment enriched, while the 
company’s crest (a demi-savage, life-size, wreathed 
about the head and waist with oak-leaves) sur- 
mounts the entrance to the hall. In 1771, the 
building was described as “remarkably curious, 
for a magnificent screen at the entering into the 
hall-room having demi-savages, and a variety of 
other enrichments carved in the right wainscot. 
The great parlour is wainscotted with cedar.” It 
is recorded that, in 1827, “ the Joiners’ Company 
have a capital painting over the chimney of their 
Court of Assistants’-parlour, of a fcrmer court of 
assistants, small whole-lengths.” 

The office of clerk is filled by Mr. Benjamin 
Grainger, of Sise-lane. The notable “ Joiners ” 
who at present fill the important office of common 
councilmen, are Mr. C. E. Butler, elected 1850, 
and Mr. T. S. Smith, elected 1852; and it may 
not be amiss to add, that in 1813 Mr. William 
Payne, of this guild, published a “ Treatise on 
Municipal Rights,” in a volume of 144 pages, 
The present master is Mr. Stephen Tonder ; Upper 
Warden, Mr. Edmond William Wigerton ; Renter 
Warden, Mr. William Henry Bedford.— City 
Press. 





ST. MARY’S CHURCH, GUILDFORD. 


Tae restoration of this fabric has been com- 
menced. The whole of the pewing has been re- 
moved, and some interesting relics have been 
brought to light. The church consists of a nave 
of four bays, aisles, central tower, and two chapels. 
There was originally a long groined chancel; but 
two bays of this, with sedilia, have been removed 
at different periods, to allow of the public road 
being widened. It had an apsidal end and lancet 
lights, as have the chapels; but when it was 
shortened, a Perpendicular window of five lights 
was inserted. 

In the North (St. John’s) Chapel, the original 
groining-ribs and spandrels remain; these are 
covered with distemper paintings and patterns, 
representing incidents in the life of St. John, and 
are in tolerable preservation. In the Lady (south) 
Chapel, the groining has been removed, and the 
paintings are much mutilated and overwhelmed 
with whitewash: here a piece of Perpendicular 
screen-work, on which are faint traces of gold and 
colour, has been placed across the apse, and the 
centre lancet light blocked up. It appeafs that 
the whole of the church has been coloured, prin- 
cipally a maroon colour; and there are the remains 
of distemper paintings on most of the available 
wall space. 

The chapels are opened to the chancel with a 
Transition arch, and have hagioscopes on either 
side, which were bricked up and are now re- 
opened. There is also a small squint through a 
tower pier, piercing the shaft of a column on its 
eastern face. 

The chapels were separated from the aisles by 
common lath-and-plaster screens, in which some 
oak beams, probably of the rood-screen, had been 
used: these screens have been entirely removed. 

The church is peculiar in being buiit upon the 
slope of a hill, so that there is a fall of 6 feet from 
the east to the west end: the interior effect is 
improved by this. 

Three piscinas have been discovered, hidden by 
the dado which surrounded the walls to a con- 
siderable height: they were all blocked up with 
chalk : one is handsomely groined, and was filled 
up with the remains of a rich canopy, which has 
evidently been shorn from it to make it even with 
the wall. There is also an aumbrie on the north 
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side in the thickness of the wall; one hinge-staple 
still remaining: this was also filled up solid. 

On the exterior at the west end, under the 
south aisle window, is an arched recess, about 3 feet 
6 inches high, 1 foot 4 inches wide, with cinque- 
foil cusps, and which appears to have contained an 
image : this recess has been richly painted : it was 
bricked up, and a modern flue built over it. 
Under the north aisle window, on the same front, 
is a square opening 2 feet across, penetrating 
right through the wall and rebated for a door, 
and with mortises in the chalk which have 
evidently received grating-bars. As many as 
seven patterns of encaustic tiles, of excellent 
design, have been found in disturbing the 
floors, &c. 

The works at present in progress, under the 
superintendence of Mr. Goodchild, comprise the 
renovation of the exterior; the erection of but- 
tresses on the south side (on the spots where the 
foundations of old buttresses have just been dis- 
covered); the formation of a dry area, the ground 
being 4 feet abuve the floor in some places; the 
removal of the wooden windows, and their resto- 
ration in stone; removing west gallery ; opening 
up ceilings; staining and varnishing the timbers ; 
re-pewing with open benches, and a system of 
warming. 

The church contains specimens of the various 
periods of architecture, from Norman to Late 
Perpendicular. 


VINCENNES. 


Tue Chateau of Vincennes has for some years 
past been undergoing a series of repairs and resto- 
rations. The northern tower having been stripped 
of its unseemly roof, repairs were executed on the 
buildings at the left of the Cour d’Honneur, on 
the opposite wing, on the courtines of the northern 
and western fronts, &c. The work is already 
finished between the other seven towers and that | 
of the north-west angle, and will be continued on 
the other side. In order to restore its pristine 
appearance to the castle, among other additions 
are the machicolations, which have been re- 
stored to their proper position. They are on cor- 
bels, and were destined formerly to protect those 
whose duty it is to throw down stones on the 
heads of the besiegers at the foot of the wall. 
Now they serve for throwing grenades, explosive 
or detonating shells, or for masketry. 





entrance, and a corresponding wing on the east, 
beyond which would be the college chapel, 
forming a pendant to it. The style of the college 
building is the Perpendicular. On the ground- 
floor of the west wing the principal feature is 
a cloister, 10 feet 6 inches wide, communicating 
with all the rooms, staircase, &c., and lit on the 
east by three-light traceried windows. There are 
three class-rooms, each 23 feet square and 14 
feet high, and lighted by two three-light win- 
dows, with a fireplace between them. 
a fourth class-room 25 feet by 17 feet, and a 


es 


SCOTTISH NEWS. 
Glasgow.—On Thursday in last week the Parks 


Committee of the Town Council, headed by Dr, 
Strang, Mr. Carrick, city architect, and others, 
formally opened the carriage drive of the Queen’s 
Park. 
along Victoria-road, formed as an access to the 
park, and along the new drive westward; then 
over the high ground to Langside, and along the 
There are | new deviation road back to the principal entrance, 
The committee then walked up the Boulevard to 


The committee proceeded in carriages 


fifth 17 feet square, with lavatories, cloak-rooms, | the granite stair leading to the grand promenade 


closets, &c. A staircase, 6 feet wide, leads up 
to the first-floor, on which is a large school- 
room, 98 feet by 35 feet, with the head master’s 
class-room adjoining thereto at the north end, 
35 feet by 23 feet, over which is a gallery, 
which at present will be used as a temporary 
chapel. 
the room, which extends over the gallery, is 


122 feet 6 inches; and it has a fine open roof’ trict. 
the grey whinstone from the quarries on the 


of red deal stained and varnished, and encircled 


on the declivity of the rising ground, and thence 
to the mound and flagstaff erected on the open of 
the hill. 


Moffat. —The chief stone of a new United 


Presbyterian Church has been laid at Moffat, in 
Dumfries-shire. 
The entire length of the upper part of | Middle Pointed style; and, from its position, will 
form a conspicuous object in this interesting dis. 


The edifice is to be built in the 


The materials of which it is to be built are 


with tracery and mouldings. At the end of the| neighbouring hills, built in rabble ; and the dressed 
school facing the south is a large window of| masonry is to be of white and red freestone. The 


seven lights, surmounted by a_ high - pitched 
gable, terminating with a sculptured griffin 
holding a vane. Externally the west side is 
divided by buttresses into bays, in each of which 


nave and aisle arrangement has been adopted, with 
a tower and spire at the south-west angie, and 
vestry and other class-rooms, and session-house, at 
the east end. The west door will have moulded 


are three-light windows, with rich tracery and | jambs, and shafts of polished grey granite, carry- 


hood moulds. 


animals at intervals. The flues from the several 
fireplaces are brought into two stacks, which 
have battlemented sides: each stack has also 
upon its exterior a sculptured panel with the 
arms of the college. At the north-west angle is 
a square turret, surmounted by a high-pitched 
roof, with rich cresting and vane. This turret 
contains a staircase, leading from the gallery 
floor to the battlements. The master’s house 
proper contains, on the ground-floor, entrance 
porch and vestibule ; a large hall, 23 feet by 17 
feet, with a large staircase ; morning-room, 17 feet 
square, communicating with the drawing-room, 
25 feet by 17 feet, in which is a large bay 
window facing the south. The dining-room, 
25 feet by 17 feet, is on the north, with access 
from the butler’s pantry and kitchens, All the 
chimney-pieces in these rooms are in accordance 
with the building. The boys’ dining-hall is 35 
feet by 20 feet, and 15 feet high, and lighted 





The enclosure of the chiteau was formerly ' 


flanked with nine towers: these, as high as that ' dows on the east and west: the ceiling is divided 
of the clock, were enclosed, and so arranged ,into panels by wood mouldings stained and var- 
that they could be defended separately. That nished. Mr. Charles Hansom is the architect. 


of the south side was, under Louis XIV., trans- 
formed into a triumphal arch by the architect, 
Léveau, who has adorned the base with a Doric 
order, formed by six columns combined, with 
bas reliefs and marble statues, &c. All these 
decorations were in the interior of the fortress: 
the exterior was not profusely ornamented. The 
most curious portion of the Chateau de Vincennes 
is the donjon, the only portion which has pre- 
served its originality. Being the citadel, it was 
fortified in such a manner as to be capable of a 
separate defence. This portion of the edifice was 
commenced by Philip de Valois, continued by 
Jean le Bon, and terminated by Charles V. The 
tower, in the middle of a square court, is itself 
of an equilateral form, with a turret at each 
angle. It consists of four stories groined, and 
composed each of a large central room, with 
four prisons, one in each corner. The central 
portion*is vaulted in the style of the fourteenth 
century; and the corbels, from which the central 
radiating arches spring, rest on a pier in the 
middle of the room. In this disposition the 
stories are alike. On the outside the third story 
has a projecting gallery running all round. The 
roof forms a terrace, the stones of which are of 
curious form: on one of the angles stands a 
sentry-box,—a stone niche of the Medizyval times. 





CLIFTON COLLEGE, BRISTOL. 


A portion of the new College, which stands on 
Clifton Downs, Bristol, not far from the Zoological 
Gardens, and to which we have before now 
made reference, is now completed, and makes a 
good appearance in its lovely neighbourhood. 
This part is intended for the accommodation of 
only 250 boys; and, if further accommodation 
be needed, the council will carry out the rest of 
the work. The present work has been executed 
by the builders, Messrs. Greenslade & Beaven, 
under the superintendence of Mr. Wilkinson, the 
clerk of the works. The head master’s house 
and the west wing only are at present erected ; 


it is intended to add to the latter a centre, with | knows. 


with a bay-window on the south, and other win- 





WORKS IN BLACKBURN. 


WHILST the staple trade of the town,—cotton, is 
| enveloped in unprecedented gloom, the building 
and constructive branches are all well employed. 
Besides many ordinary buildings, such as cottages 
and other dwellings and shops, there are not afew 
monster cotton mills in course of erection ;—a sign 
of the faith there is in cotton. In addition may 
be mentioned the following public buildings and 
works :— 

New County Court offices recently completed, 
and County Court room, &c., now in course of 
erection, from designs by Mr. Reéves, of London. 

New Savings Bank in course of erection in 
Feilden-street. 

New Exchange, the progress of which- having 
been for some time delayed, is now about to be 
resumed. The part to be done (being a portion 
only of the entire construction) consists of ex- 
change-room (floor area about 800 super. yards) 
and entrance under tower, &c. Cost of present 
work to be about 9,000/. 

New County Bank. Premises for this purpose 
have been taken in King William-street, and are 
to be altered to suit the requirements. 

A new Workhouse, to contain about six hun- 
dred inmates, is drawing to completion. The 
architects are Messrs. Oates, of Halifax. 

Waterworks extensions, by the Waterworks 
Company, are now in progress, consisting of new 
reservoir, &c.:—probable cost, 25,0007. These are 
enough to show that there is some public spirit at 
work whereby labour is provided for many who 
would otherwise be unemployed. 

From this cheering picture turn we to the 
cotton famine. The returns for the past week 
show that there are in Blackburn 6,263 cotton 
workers on short time, and 14,372 actually out of 
work! Unless light arise out of the darkness, 
how these people are to be clothed, and warmed, 
and fed, during the coming winter, God only 


These bays are surmounted by a|ing a moulded arch of red and white freestone. 
moulded cornice and battlements, with carved| Over this is a traceried window, filling up the 
west gable. 
with flights of stairs on each side to the galleries, 
the interior of the church is entered, the nave of 
which is separated from the aisles by iron columns, 
which support the roof and clerestory, as well as 
the galleries on the sides and end. All the wood- 
work of the roofs will be exposed to view; and, 
along with the pewing and other woodwork, will 
be clean varnished on the natural colour of the 
wood. Accommodation will be provided in pews 


Passing through the central hall, 


for about 700. A minister’s and ladies’ vestry and 
session-house occupy the place behind the pulpit ; 
and over these will be a large room for prayer- 
meetings and Sunday school, separated from the 
church by an archway and curtain, so that it can 
be available for a portion of the congregation on 
crowded Sundays or during the summer season. 
The work is now proceeding with rapidity. 
Banff.— County Buildings are about to be 
erected here; but nothing definite has as yet been 
arranged, it is understood, as to the purchase of a 
site. South Castle-street, immediately south of 
the Free Church, is spoken of as the probable site. 
The Banffshire Journal, in allusion to the spot 
referred to, says:—The street is narrow at this 
point, and it would be a great advantage to get 
the new houses erected a considerable way back- 
wards. We might then get some of the appliances 
by which the Americans move their houses, and 
give the corner property a hitch “to the rear.” 
This would make High-street and North and South 
Castle Streets (which are merely a continuation of 
High-street) one of the finest streets north of 
Aberdeen—straight, broad, and some half a mile 
in length. 1t would comprehend also Chalmers’s 
Hospital, now nearly finished, at its north end; 
the parish church at the south end; the Free 
Church and manse in the centre; Banff Castle, 
and the beautiful park in which it stands, opposite 
them; the Episcopal church and parsonage, the 
Wesleyan chapel and manse ; St. Andrew’s Masonic 
Buildings, and various others of more or less pro- 
minence. 








CHURCH-BUILDING NEWS. 


Tetney.—The church of St. Peter and St. Paul, 
Tetney, has been reopened, after undergoing & 
partial restoration under the direction of Mr. 
Withers, of London, architect. 

Hateliffe.—The church here has been. restored 
and reopened. The whole building was in an ex- 
tremely dilapidated condition. The chancel roof, 
itself a ruin, was concealed by a flat plaster ceiling: 
the chancel arch had given way and appeared on 
the point of falling; and the walls were so 
decayed, that no other alternative was left but 
that of rebuilding them altogether. New windows 
have been provided at the east end and south side; 
new chancel arch, vestry, and organ chamber, 
opening on the north side through an arch sup- 
ported on stone columns; with capitals carved in 
natural foliage of the hop and ivy leaves. 4! 
roof is of waggon-headed form, covered with 
diagonal boarding, stained and varnished, with 
mouldings in the angles with carved foliage, and 
moulded and carved cornice on both sides. In 
clearing away the plaster on the north side 0 








the nave, an arcade of Early English character was 
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prought to light. Traces of Norman work still 
remain in the old south doorway, which has been 
opened out and restored; and in the old font, which 
finally came to pieces when the attempt was made 
to remove it, and which has been replaced by a 
new one with moulded stone base, circular black 
marble shaft, and stone foliated capital supporting 
an octagonal bowl. The floor of the church is laid 
with Peake’s tiles, and the space within the altar 
railings with Minton’s encaustic tiles. The whole 
of the fittings are new, and of deal, stained and 
varnished, with the exception of the lectern, which 
is of oak. The east window of the chancel is filled 
in with a design in stained glass, by Holland, of 

Warwick, representing the Ascension. The general 
form of the group is pyramidal; the Saviour 
eccupying the upper part of the central light, 
while the disciples and female figures are arranged 
beneath and around. This window is the gift of 
the ladies of Hatcliffe and the neighbourhood. 
The lancet window on the south side is also by 
Holland, and represents “The Raising of Jairus’s 
Daughter.” It is a commemorative tribute of 
affection presented by Mrs. Spode. The whole of 
the works have been performed by Mr. R. Holling- 
worth, of Grimsby, under the direction and super- 
intendence of Messrs. Rogers & Marsden, of Louth, 
architects. 

Hertford.—In a limited competition for a new 
church of St. Andrew, to be built upon the site 
of the one now existing, the designs of Messrs. 
Thomas Smith & Son, of Bloomsbury-square, were 
selected, and the edifice will be carried out early in 
the ensuing spring. The new church is proposed 
to be built upon the old foundations, extending 
eastward to the boundary wall. The old tower is 
retained, which, by encasing and the addition of 
15 feet to the height, has been made to agree with 
the new building; and, as the tower was not con- 
sidered sufficiently strong to bear the weight of a 
stone spire, a slate roof of steep pitch, and cha- 
racteristic of the period, has been adopted. The 
church is cruciform, with nave, aisles, transepts, 
and chancel, with a north-east chapel for the 
organ, and a gallery at the western end for chil- 
dren. The entrances to the church are in the 
west front, under the tower, and on the north side 
through an ornamental porch, 20 feet in length. 
The style of the building is Early Decorated. The 
cost will be 3,8437. The addition to and encase- 
ment of the old tower will cost 6007. 

Ross.—The partial restoration of the church 
has been commenced. It is intended at present 
to lower the floor to its original level and lay it 
with encaustic tiles, and to replace the old pews 
by open seats. The gaileries are to remain. The 
ceilings are also to remain. In removing the pews 
several relics of past ages have been discovered. 
The principal of these are three piscinas and a 
credence table. Previously to the Reformation 
there were four altars in the church. 

Brecon.—The foundation-stone of a new church 
has been laid at Llyswen. The new edifice is 
dedicated to St. John the Baptist. Mr. C. Bucke- 
ridge, of Oxford, is the architect. 

Altrincham.— A new cemetery, situate near 
Brooklands Station, Sale, has been formed under 
the recent Burials Act, and upon it two chapels 
have been erected. The cemetery has been conse- 
crated by the Bishop of Chester. 

Smethwick.—The new chapel or meeting hall, 
with schoolmaster and superintendent’s residence, 
erected for Mr. R. L. Chance, just opened for 
service in Smethwick, is designed in the Transi- 
tional Gothic style; but is somewhat plain in 
character externally. The interior, upon which 
more ornament has been expended, has an open, 
arched, stained timber roof, formed of laminated 
ribbed trusses, resting upon carved corbels repre- 
senting various English flowers and shrubs. The 
glazing of the traceried windows is in different 
tints of plain glass. The building has been erected 
by Mr. Matthews, of Birmingham, from the plans 
and under the superintendence of Mr. J. Phelps, 
architect. 

_ Aston, near Rotherham.—Considerable restora- 
tions are commenced at the interesting old church 
of Aston, at present choked up with cumbrous 
galleries, and all its details covered over with 
Plaster and whitewash. The works are under the 
direction of Mr. Hadfield, of Sheffield, and include 
the complete restoration of the north aisle, which 
- to be lengthened. A new vestry is proposed, 

80 a roof of steep pitch, to replace the lead flat, 
he at present covers the nave. The Early 

nglish arcade, which is very good in detail, has 
a rat ange sen coated with plaster, and its delicate 
- ails almost hopelessly destroyed. It is, how- 

ver, proposed by the rector, the Rev. A. Camp- 

» to restore the arcade thoroughly, if means 
are forthcoming for the purpose. A better 








arrangement of the pulpit and reading-desk, a 
chancel screen, tile floor, and other needful im- 
provements, are also included in the proposed 
restoration. 








STAINED GLASS. 


Offham Church, Hamsey (Sussex).—A memorial 
window has been placed in the south aisle of Off- 
ham Church by some of the nearest relatives of 
the late Sir Henry Shiffner, bart. The subject 
illustrated is the Wise Men of the East: it isa 
facsimile of one in the International Exhibition 
by the same Belgian artist. 

St. John’s, Lindfield (Sussex).—A stained-glass 
window has just been placed in the chancel of 
this church. There are five shafted compart- 
ments, and a quatre-foiled heading, in the Early 
English style. Beneath the apex of the arch 
appears the Lamb supporting the banner of the 
Cross. Under this is an angel bearing a scroll, 
with the inscription, “As in Adam all die; even so, 
in Christ shall all be made alive.” Four quatre- 
foils, filled with emblems of the Evangelists, sur- 
mounted with foliated borders, and arabesqued 
canopies, complete the heading of the arch. The 
centre of the principal compartments is occupied 
by the figure of the Saviour sitting in glory. On 
his right are the Madonna and Child, and St. 
Paul. On his left, Mary Magdalene, and St. John 
the Divine. Diapered circles, and an inscription 
in old English, constitute the base. Mr. Wailes, 
of Newcastle-on-Tyne, was the artist. 

Peterborough Cathedral._—A window in memory 
of the late Sir Chapman Marshall is about to be 
placed in the south transept of Peterborough 
Cathedral. It is to be of two lights, and the 
subjects will be Abraham’s Sacrifice, and Joseph 
cast into the Pit. Messrs. Morris, Marshall, and 
Falkener, are the artists. 

Islip Church.—A stained-glass window has been 
placed in Islip Church, near Oxford, by their 
children, to the memory of the late Dean Buck- 
land and his wife. It has three lights, with 
tracery and a sex-foil above. The subjects of the 
glass are, “ The Annunciation,” “ Noli me tan- 
gere,” and “Crucifixion,” in the central light ; in 
the sex-foil, “The Ascension;” in the minor 
parts, ‘The Pelican,” ‘“ Lamb,” and other Chris- 
tian emblems. 

St. Peter’s, Chester.— The new stained-glass 
window, erected at the east end of this church 
and over the altar, has the three centre lights 
filled with the Crucifixion. The figure of our 
Lord and groups of angels occupy the centre 
light: on either side are figures of the three 
Marys, St. John, Joseph of Arimathea, and the 
goud Centurion. On each side of the Crucifixion 
is a subject from the life of St. Peter, to whom 
the church is dedicated—his “ Denial of Christ,” 
and his * Release from Prison.” Seated figures 
of the four Evangelists writing their gospels are 
in the bases of the lights. In the tracery openings 
is “Christ calling Peter,” and the monograms, 
I.H.S., XP., Alpha, Omega, &c. This window has 
been erected by Messrs. Heaton, Butler, & Bayne, 
of London. The entire expense of the window, 
including that of the stonework and the new 
tracery, has been borne by Miss Pulford, of Green 
Bank, near Chester; and it has been erected by 
her as a token of filial affection to the memory of 
her father, the late Rev. D. Pulford. According 
to the Chester Chronicle, a project has been set 
on foot, through the energy of the rector, the 
Rev. Frederick Ford, and his wardens, for the in- 
sertion of another east window, adjoining the one 
just erected, as a tribute to the memory of the 
late Prince Consort. A portion of the funds for 
this purpose has already been collected; and, as 
Chester possesses no such memorial, there is no 
doubt that this project will be found easy of 
accomplishment. 

Northenden Church. —- A stained-glass window, 
by Messrs. Clayton & Bell, has just been placed in 
this church in memory of a lady who was well 
known in her neighbourhood for acts of kindness 
and charity amongst the poor. The subject chosen 
for the monument is “The Parable of the Ten 
Virgins.” 

Oldham Church.—A short time ago, a stained 
window was put up on the north side of the nave 
in this church, and another has just been com- 
pleted. It is a memorial to a father, a mother, 
and a brother. The subject selected for the father 
is Old Simeon, with the infant Jesus in his arms, 
and introducing Joseph and Mary, and also 
Hannah, the prophetess ;—for the mother, Martha 
and Mary—the latter at the feet of Jesus—hear- 
ing his teaching ; and for the brother, Joseph and 
Mary with our Lord, when but twelve years of 
age, on the road from Jerusalem to Nazareth, 


after they had sought for and found him with the 
doctors. Each subject is under foliated canopy- 
work. Below each subject is the Agnus Dei in the 
centre, and emblems of the Trinity on each side. 
This window was designed and executed by Messrs. 
R. B. Edmundson & Son, of Manchester. 

Church of the Divine Unity, Neweastle.—The 
congregation worshipping in this church had 
resolved, some months ago, to mark the year 
of the Bicentenary by the insertion in the 
fabric of a painted window, in memory of the 
late Rev. George Harris; on which should be 
inscribed, besides the dedication to the deceased, 
the names of the departed pastors from the be- 
ginning; the two earliest of whom were ejected 
in the reign of Charles II. The commission was 
entrusted to Mr. Wailes; and the window is now 
in its place. On each side of the great west 
window (which contains the names of many de- 
ceased members) there is a memorial window—one 
of the Rev. William Turner, the other of Mr. 
Russell Blackbird. The new window is on the 
north side of the church, facing the memorial of 
Mr. Hugh Lee Pattinson. The subject is “ Paul 
Preaching at Athens.” In the tracery above there 
is an angel with scroll. 








LONDON BRIDGE. 


Pray call public attention again to the fearful 
want of accommodation compared to the require- 
ments of the traffic of London Bridge, and en- 
deavour to obtain what has been for some time 
advocated, viz.,—the alteration of London Bridge 
so as to afford increased accommodation both to 
the carriage and foot passengers. The plan pro- 
posed was to take from the present footpaths 
enough to allow of another row of carriage traffic 
on each side of the bridge, and to construct an 
iron projection, on either side of the bridge, 
strong enough to carry a wide footway, instead 
of the narrow one of about 9 feet now existing. 
Surely the alteration might be made, and the 
beauty of the structure maintained: a light open 
balustrade instead of the close heavy stone one 
that now encloses all the dust and dirt, that 
with some states of the wind almost blind the 
passengers, would be a real improvement. If the 
projections could be made 15 feet wide, the 
roadway might be increased 15 feet, and the 
footpaths might be each 17 feet wide. Objec- 
tion may, perhaps, be raised, that it would be 
useless to widen the bridge without also widen- 
ing the northern approach to it; but it must be 
remembered that the approach is some 10 feet 
wider than the bridge, and that once get the 
bridge as wide as possible consistent with its safety, 
and the lower portion of King William-street 
could be widened from time to time, as oppor- 
tunity offered, in the same way as Newgate-street 
has been so much improved. WAYFARER. 








CHURCH BELLS, 


Betts in olden times were really cared for, 
watched over, and accounted sacred. Much 
anxiety was shown when a great bell had to be 
cast; and when all was accomplished, and the 
“magnificent infant gave forth a Christian voice,” 
some one exclaimed, “ How dulcet are thy tones! 
how abundantly thou gratifiest the ear!” But 
nowadays church bells are, in too many instances, 
neglected altogether : nay, they are often cracked 
or otherwise injured by tinkering, as well as by 
random ringing. With reference to the latter 
subject, I reraark that, instead of a fine peal of 
bells delighting the ear as they would do if 
properly rung, they are frequently so ill used as 
to become one of the greatest nuisances with 
which a neighbourhood can be afflicted. But 
more of this anon; my object now being to say 
a few more words on chiming for divine service. 

It may be observed, then, that one of the most 
remarkable features in my scheme for the sound- 
ing of bells to call the parishioners to church, 
as compared with that practised in too many 
towns and villages, is the following: —I avoid, 
and protest against, the absurdity of ringing 
the tenor or great bell; especially during the 
chiming of the other bells; when it comes in at 
the end of alternate rounds with a /fortissimo 
clang, which mars the effect of every true note 
in the peal. And musicians in general will agree 
with me that such a clamour is a great nuisance. 
I have now, however, reason to believe, from 
statements made to me, that the arrangement for 
chiming suggested in my former communication 
[ Builder, page 609] will shortly be adopted at 
many additional churches. ’ 

May I take this opportunity of stating that, in 





the event of any persons expressing their disap- 
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proval of the chiming of three bells only during 
the first ten minutes, according to my suggestion ; 
I would reply that this part of the arrangement 
is intended simply as a soft prelude; and that the 
first three bells of a peal are generally somewhat 
brilliant in tone. If, therefore, these three were 
chimed softly and slowly for ten minutes ; all being 
silent during the next five minutes; the full peal, 
chimed with care and precision during the suc- 
eceding ten minutes, would produce a much better 
effect. We should thus heara pleasing succession 
of melodious sounds; and also what 1 venture to 
call a peculiarly fine musical humming, varied now 
and then by the breeze; while it would be said, in 
the words of the poet,— 
The cheerful Sabbath bells, wherever heard, 


Strike pleasant on the sense, most like the voice 
Of one who from the far-off hills proclaims 





Tidings of good to Zion. 
Let me add that no “changes” should be in- 


| 


*‘ often plucked at the bells of Merton College for 
recreation.” About 1700, another society was 
formed under similar circumstances, which was 
called “Tae London Scholars.” In 1746 they 
changed the name to the present title, ‘ The 
Cumberland Youths,” in consequence of the great 
victory under the Duke of Cumberland, at the 
battle of Culloden in that year. The London 
Scholars rang the bells of Shoreditch Church as 
the noble duke passed by on his return from the 
battle; for which a medal of the duke and his 
chargers was presented to the society, and is still 
worn by the master of the society of Cumberland 
Youths, at their general meetings. The rules of 
the above societies are so framed that a person 





cannot be a member of both at one time; and it 
has always been the way for the one to try to 
master the other in the number of changes ina 
peal and the intricacy of method ; for if one rang | 
a peal of 6,000, the other would try to ring more, | 
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Every round-headed doorway is set down for Romanesque 
or Norman, and every square-headed window for ‘ Third 
Pointed,’ or Perpendicular, ‘or Debased ; and this is quite 
natural for those who are taught to consider the form of 
the arch as a guide to the age of a building. Itis no 
guide whatever,—the form of the arch was at all times 
dictated by convenience quite as much as by fashion. 
round-headed doorways and square-headed windows are 
of all periods, and may be found in all the styles, common 
in some districts, rare in others; this is more especially 
the case in houses and castles; but it is very frequent in 
church towers also, and not uncommon in other parts of 
churches where convenience obviously required it. 

A remarkable instance of this inattention to the form 
of the arch may be mentioned : the castle of the cele. 
brated captain of the English army under Edward III, 
John Chandos,* in the Cotentin, in Normandy, of which 
the walls are nearly perfect, has scarcely a pointed arch 
throughout the whole structure. But it is mot necessary 
to go abroad for examples : almost every Medizval house 
or castle in England shows the same thing, though not to 


' the same extent.”’ 


Mr. Rickman’s chapters on Grecian and Roman 
Architecture have been revised by Professor Do. 
naldson; the editor recognizing the subject of 


troduced except those in accordance with the rules though the best of friendship and good will exists them as “in danger of being forgotten altogether, 


of melody ; and that, with a view to insure decent 
methodical performances in the belfry on all occa- | 


towards each other. | 
In 1824 another society was established, called | 


but of which some knowledge is essential for the 
proper understanding of the Mediaval styles, 


sions, the guardians of sacred structures would do “St. James’s Society of Change Ringers;” 80 which were gradually developed from the Roman”! 


well to appoint a conductor. T. W. | 
| 








SOCIETIES OF BELL-RINGERS, | 
Every person who takes any interest in cam- | 
panology has heard of the societies of ringers in 


called because they met to ring at St. James’s 
Church, Clerkenwell. This society will admit 


country; and by that means the cleverest and most | 
able ringers are enrolled therein. 
These three societies mentioned are well con-| 


This condescension to immutable principles should 
serve as a note of warning to the rising school of 


‘members of any other society in London or architects. 


The chapter on Anglo-Saxon Architecture has 
been considerably enlarged, and now takes its 
place between the Roman and the Norman styles, 


London, called ‘College Youths,” “Cumberland ducted under a code of rules which are strictly | ';he list of buildings of that character includes 
Youths,” &c. It is very probable that these and adhered to. Every meeting is presided over by 4 the church at Bradford, in Wiltshire, first autho- 


other similar associations are relics of the ancient | 
guilds ; for as early as the time of Edward the | 


competent master, secretary, and stewards. 
For some years, church architecture, psalmody, | 


titatively pointed to as Anglo-Saxon by the con- 
ductor of this journal. With reference to this, 


Confessor there was in Westminster a guild of and church beils, fell into general neglect; and it Mr, Parker, of course, inclines to think it 


ringers. They were recognized by Henry IIL, as 
appears by a patent roll in the thirty-ninth year | 
of his reign, dated the 8th of March; and which in | 
plain Euglish runs thus :—“ Know all men, that 
we have granted to our brethren of the Guild of 
Westminster, who are appointed to ring the great 
bells there, that they and their successors shall 
receive annually out of our exchequer 100 shil- 
livgs,—50 at Easter, and 50 at Michaelmas,—until 
we provide the like sum for them payable out of 
lands for the said ringing. And that the brethren 
and their successors for ever enjoy all the privi- 
leges aud free customs which they have enjoyed 
from the time of Edward the Confessor, to the 
date of these presents.” 

In the library of All Souls’, Oxon, is a manu- 
script of “Tbe orders agreed upon by the com- 
pany exercising the arte of ringing, knowne and | 
called by the name of the Schollers of Cheapsyde, 
in London, begun 2nd February, 1603.” This 
MS. contains the names of all the members down 
to the year 1634. After this date, in 1637, the 
Society of College Youths was established by Lord 
Brereton, Sir Cliff Clitton, and several other gen- 
tlemen, for the practice of ringing. They used 
to ring at S. Martin’s Vintry, on College-hill, near 
Doctors’ Commons, upon a peal of six bells. This 
church was burnt by the Great Fire of London, 
and never rebuilt ; but the society still retains the 
name derived from College-hill, and has in its pos- 
session a massive silver bell, which formed the top 
of the staff which used to be carried by the beadle 
of the society when the members attended divine 
service at Bow Church, on the anniversary of its 
foundation, and other occasions; also an old book 
in which the names of its members are entered. 
This book was lost at the time of the Great Fire, 
but was subsequently recovered. The names in it 
are sufficient to show that ringing was considered 
an intellectual amusement, worthy of nobles, 
diviaes, and scholars. “The School of Recrea- 
tion, or Gentleman’s Tutor in various Exercises,” 
published in 1634, contains several pages upon 
campanology. Actuated by a love of the science, 
the late Mr. J. P. Powell, of Quex Park, Isle of 
Thanet, Kent, a member of the Society of College 
Youths, erected, in 1823, a tower in his park, and 
furnished it with a peal of twelve bells. He re- 
quired all his men-servants to learn to ring, and 
rang constantly himself. In 1828 he became the 
author of several touches, or short peals of triples, 
on Stedman’s principle. At the present time the 
Society of College Youths consists of gentlemen, 
respectable tradesmen, clerks in various capacities, 
and skilled artisans. No one is admitted except 
by election ; and there are a few simple rules for 
its support and government, by which its respect- 
ability is secured. St. Saviour’s, Southwark, and 
St. Michael's, Cornhill, both of which churches 
have a fine peal of twelve bells, are the usual 
places of ringing ; and district meetings are occa- 
sionally held at St. Mary-le-Bow, St. Clement 
Danes, and others. Tue society is open to all 
England. 

The great and good Chief Justice Hale was an 





able ringer ; whilst Anthony Wood and his fellows 


is sincerely to be desired that, now churchwardens’ | 
Gothic has been laid aside aud replaced by judi- 
cious restoration, and the village choir furnished | 
with good music, the ringers may be cared for, 
and become the respectable and scientific body 
that they were in olden time. ANON, 
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New Edition of Rickman’s Attempt to Discri- 
minate the Styles of Architecture in England. 
With considerable Additions, chiefly Historical. 
By J. H. Parker. Oxford and London: 
J. H. & Jas, Parker. 


On the appearance of the fifth edition of Rick- 
man’s excellent “Attempt,” as edited by Mr. 
Parker, and freshly illustrated under his direc- 
tion, we pointed it out as indispensable for archi- 
tectural students. In the present edition, the 
sixth, he has still further increased the work ; 
adding, amongst other matters, a chronological 
series of English examples of each style, with a 
selection of foreign examples of the same period, 
for comparison. The editor says :— 


*“A considerable part of this chronological table of 
Medizval architecture appeared in the ‘Companion to 
the Glossary,’ in 1841 and 1846; but has been out of print 
for many years, because the compiler was not satisfied 
with it. He has now added largely to it from the results 
of subsequent investigations; and, although quite con- 
scious that it is still very incomplete, he trusts that it will 
be found useful; and if he had deferred it much longer, 
his life might perhaps not be spared to publish it at all, 
and no one else could have made much use of his notes. 

Mr. Rickman was so accurate and careful an observer, 
and was so ably assisted by Mr. W. Twopeny and othcrs, | 
and their combined observations extended over so wide a | 
field, that this work can never in fact be superseded by | 
any other. All subsequent writers on the subject have 
been largely indebted to it, and many of their attempts 
are mere plagiarisms from it, with or without acknow- 
ledgment. His divisions of the styles, and his definitions 
and descriptions of their characteristic features, are so 
true, that those who have differed from him have only | 
departed from the facts. Others have quarrelied with | 
his nomenclature, and have endeavoured to change it, | 
while retaining his Ccivisions and descriptions ; Lut the 
great merit of Mr. Rickman’s nomenclature is its sim- 
plicity, and that it invoives no theory, consequently does 
not mislead the beginner, which atl others do.” 





The additions made have enlarged the book 
from 300 pages to 464, and have made it, asa 
work of reference, greatly more complete. Asa 
first reading book, the fifth edition, nevertheless, 
will probably be found the more attractive and 
manageable. 

In his preface Mr. Parker makes some observa- 
tions on the term “ Gothic,” and the gvod reasous 
there are for retaining it: these we may quote :— 


** An attempt was made some years since to introduce 
the terms First Pointed, Middle Pointed, and Third 
Pointed, for Mr. Rickman’s three styles of Guthic, and 
from the influential persons who took it up this change 
was partially and temporarily introduced, but has almost 
died out again, as it was found to mislead people, rather 
than guide or assist them to a knowledge of the subject. 
No onecan say what was the First Pointed style, but the 
Early English Gothic certainly was not; and as no one 
can say which will be the Jast Pointed style, it is equally 
impossible to say which is the Middle. The greatest ob- 
jection to this proposed nomenclature is, however, the 





manner in which it misleads beginners in the study. 


|‘*far more probable that the inhabitants of a remote 


country village continued to build after the fashion of 
their fathers, and that the actual date of the construction 
of this church is the beginning of the twelfth century, 
than that they were in advance of Prior Conrad at Can- 
terbury, or the builders of any other part of Europe, 
which must have been the case if this church was built 
in the eleventh century, or at any previous period.” 

Mr. Parker considers buildings of this class as 
generally belonging to the eleventh century, and 
that the earliest of them are those which were 
erected by order of King Canute after he became a 
Christian, when we are told that he ordered 
churches to be built of stone and lime in all the 
places where he or his father had burned the 
churches or ministers during the wars with the 
Anglo-Saxons. 

We cannot too highly commend the industry 
and zeal to which we are indebted for the present 
edition of Rickman. 





Albert the Good: a Nation’s Tribute of Affec- 
tion to the Memory of a truly Virtuous Prince. 
London: Shaw & Co., Paternoster-row. 1862. 

TuE expressions of affectionate regret which 

burst forth on the death of the Prince Consort 

were spontaneous and universal. The grief and 
the admiration were real, and produced some 

“noble essays, and beautiful poetry, wonderfully 

diversified,” considering the theme is the same in 

all. In the quarto volume before us, Mr. William 

Thomas Kime, of Louth, in Lincolnshire, has 

brought together all these tributes, and has done 

it in the best possible spirit. The compiler has 
approached his work with modesty and reverence: 
there is no evidence of self-seeking ; no egotistic 
presumption. He has gathered together the 
various essays and poetical tributes which the 
death of the revered Prince gave rise to; and the 
result is a monument to his memory which the 
world will prize. Omission in some few cases 
might have improved the volume in a literary 
point of view, but would have weakened it as au 
expression of wide-spread affection; and Mr. 

Kime has acted wisely in giving all he could col- 

lect. 


“ Farewell, thou noble Prince! Around thy tomb 
A nation weeps. A nation? nay, a world! 
From every land the wailing accents come, sie, 
Where’er thy peace-fraught banner was unfurl d. 





The True Figure and Dimensions of the Earth, 
newly determined. In a Letter addressed to 
the Astronomer Royal. By Jowannes VON 
GuMpacH. Second edition; recast. London: 
R. Hardwicke. 1862. 

THE profound respect which is due to so great an 

astronomer as Newton has degenerated, we fear, 

into a species of idol worship; and relics of his 
are venerated, which, it may be, he himself would 
now be one of the first to toss aside as worthless. 

We do not mean to insinuate that we consider the 

idea of the spheroidal form of the earth, as deduced 

from his great law of gravitation, to deserve suc 

a fate; although the present author aims chiefly 
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to demonstrate the error of this idea, and to sub- 
stitute one of his own; deduced, as appears, from 
the results of geodetic measurements and pendu- 
Jum observations ; founding on which he maintains 
that the earth is elliptoidal and not spheroidal in 
shape; or is elongated and not flattened at the 
poles, and depressed rather than protuberant at 
the equator. It is not for us to enter into this 
great question ; or to offer any opinion on it; but 
although our prepossessions are all on the orthodox 
side in this instance; still, we hail with satisfac- 
tion the endeavour of any able man of science, 
such as this author clearly is, to shake from its 
lofty pedestal the idol before which nearly all the 
orthodox so slavishly and superstitiously bow ; 
and we trust that he will not be deterred from 
urging bis views to their final issue, by all the 
ultra-scientific horror and the odium astronomicum 
with which the slightest disrespect to the idol is 
regarded. 

The deaths of thousands of seafarers, and the 
loss of millions sterling of property, the author 
lays to the charge of the “erring imagination ” of 
Newton ; and assuredly there are many shipwrecks 
from alleged errors in reckoning which may arise 
from a somewhat false idea of the general form 
and measurement of the earth’s surface. Such a 
subject, therefore, ought to be candidly and boldly 
discussed with the new heretic by the orthodox, 
who should show him the error of his ways if they 
can do so; and not slink into their stiff and safe 
shell-retreats of orthodoxy, as the Astronomer 
Royal does in his somewhat laconic and highly 
dignified correspondence with Mr. Gumpach. 
There may be more things in heaven and earth 
than are dreamt of even in orthodox astronomy. 
Indeed, it is not long since the Astronomer Royal 
himself admitted his perplexity on a cosmical sub- 
ject but too likely to be casually connected with 
the very point in question of the actual form 
and dimensions of the earth. In his last offi- 
cial report to Government he adverts to the 
law of the resultant of the combination of 
diurnal inequalities in declination and _hori- 
zontal force, as deduced from the assemblage 
of all the observations from 1848 to 1857. 
On breaking up this large mass into smaller 
groups, he says, changes of a most singular nature 
exhibit themselves. These are equally singular as 
regards their variation in magnitude as well as in 
law; and the Astronomer Royal admits that he is 
wholly unable to conjecture what cosmical change 
is indicated by them. We do not mean to urge 
that his perplexity arises from error in accepted 
principles; but such an admission, on a cognate 
question, at all events proves that astronomers 
are not quite oracles in everything. One of them- 
selves, we recollect, the late Professor Nichol, of 
Glasgow, in one of his astronomical treatises, ad- 
mits that Newton’s great law of gravitation, while 
it beautifully explains elliptical orbits, is not quite 
satisfactory when applied to the orbits of the 
planets, inasmuch as there is a manifest tendency 
in these orbits to circularity, which requires 
some additional element of force and law besides 
that of gravitation for its complete explanation. 
Uncertainties such as these amongst astronomers, 
as well as their general ignorance on the subject 
of cometary astronomy, ought to make them a 
little more humble, and a little less supercilious in 
their intercourse with scientific heretics than they 
are inclined to be. This is not a subject, how- 
ever, into which it is our province to enter : all 
we desire to do is to aid in bringing the new 
views of this author before the public for discus- 
sion and settlement, as highly practical and im- 
portant ones. As regards the novelty of the idea, 
that the form of the earth is elliptoidal, or elon- 
gated at the poles; this idea itself is not so new 
as the scientific demonstration appears to be on 
which Mr, Gumpach has based it. Abbé St. 
Pierre, we remember, broaches this very idea in 
his usual poetical and flowery way. The earth, 
he maintains, consists of two mountains, base to 
base in the equatorial plane; with their hoary 
and elongated mountain tops at either pole; whence 
run the seas, The Abbé’s idea may be no less true 
than poetical ; but, as we have said, our own pre- 
Possessions do not lie in this direction. Indeed, 
considering the probability that the encrusted mass 
of the earth is stil? molten, the centrifugal force 
of its rotation would appear to be scarcely so 
weak as to permit of an elongation at the poles : 
nevertheless, when we consider how great the cen- 
trifugal force of rotation is in the planets Jupiter 
= Saturn (the masses of which are also pro- 

bly still molten), and yet how comparatively small 

r polar flattenings and their equatorial protu- 
7 raw ere; anything like obvious proportions of 
pt sl kind in our own slow - moving planet 

redly do not seem so very certain, after all. 








Prize Designs for Covered Homesteads, adapted 
to Farms of 200 and 500 Acres. By P. D. 
TuckeETT, F.G.S., Land Agent, Surveyor, &e. 
London: Weele. 1862. 


Tue author of this volume explains in his preface 
that, in 1861, the Yorkshire Agricultural Society 
having offered two prizes for the best plans for 
farm buildings, he was induced to preparea design 
for aset of farm buildings adapted toa farm of 200 
acres, and also a design adapted to a farm of 500 
acres ; and that to the former of these the prize was 
awarded, whils‘ the latter was “highly commended” 
by the judges. It is under these circumstances 
that the dsigns have been published; and, 
although we do not see anything requiring 
special attention in them, they will, no doubt, 
be useful to farmers and landed proprietors. 
The description of the designs is preceded by an 
Introductory Essay on the Principles and Prac- 
ticat Management of Covered Homesteads. In 
this essay we should have liked to have seen an 
effort made to impress farmers and proprietors 
with a sense of the importance of ventilation in 
covered homesteads; whereas not even the word 
ventilation occurs throughou‘, so far as we can 
recollect. 

On the important question of bedding, the 
author says :— 

**T have taken some pains to ascertain whether sheep 
kept on straw, like cattle, are more liable to foot-rot than 
others, and I am assured that they are not; provided the 
litter is thoroughly well attended to and not allowed to 
heat. But it is not so easy to prevent its heating under 
sheep as under cattle; and therefore the safest way is to 


put them on boards 24 inches wide, with spaces of 7 of an 
inch between. In this way they thrive wonderfully. The 


boards are movable, and the bottom and sides of the | 


hollow space below should be concreted. The manure 
does not require emptying more than once in two or three 
months ; some gypsum or loam being laid on the bottom, 
and a little straw-chaff occasionally sprinkled on the 
surface.” 





Stliscellanen. 

EXHIBITION OF PicTURES AT THE Royat Man- 
CHESTER INSTITUTION.—The forty-second annual 
exhibition of pictures at the Royal Manchester In- 
stitution, Mosley-street, is now open ; and, accord- 
ing to the local Courter, is an excellent and 
numerous collection of works of art. The exhibition 
contains works both of local artists and of their 
brethren of London and the provinces. 

BaxTER MEMoRIAL CHAPEL AND SCHOOLS, 
IstinGTon.—The foundation-stone of these new 
structures, situate in the Baxter-road, Islington, 
near Ball’s Pond-gate, and intended to com- 
memorate the name of Baxter and the Noncon- 
formist Secession, has been laid by Mr. Benjamin 
Scott, chamberlain of the city of London. Mr. 
W. Smith is the architect, and Messrs. Dove are 
the builders. 

PotyeraPHIc Hatt, King WILLIAM-STREET. 
One hundred and twelve nights of the present 
season have not tamed Mr. Woodin’s representa- 
tions. With unfligging energy ; and, as it seems 
to us, increased ability; he throws off character 
after character, and leaves his audience at the 
close almost in bewilderment. His assumption of 
“Lord Dundreary ” is not quite the real thing, 
but is, nevertheless, clever, and serves to increase 
the variety presented by this very entertaining 
“entertainer.” Some very pretty scenes increase 
the pleasure of the visitor. 

ARMAGH CATHEDRAL.—The works at this cathe- 
dral are being carried to completion with vigour. 
The contractor is Mr. Thomas Byrne. He is at 
present completing the northern gable, with its 
pinnacles, tower, and cross, in uniformity with the 
southern gable. The clerestory, with its windows 
of stone tracery; the triforium arches, with mar- 
ble pillars and sandstone tracery; the ceilings, 
with their decorations and carvings, are all now 
completed; and the cathedral is no longer a 
“modern ruin,” and there is no longer need to 
fear the approach of winter. 

A Company FoR ALDERSHOTT.—The “ Farn- 
borough and Aldershott Freehold and Ground 
Rent Society” has been formed to buy land in 
bulk, let it out on building leases, assisting 
builders with money, and then to dispose of the 
ground rents and divide the proceeds amongst the 
shareholders. Preliminary contracts have been 
entered into for the purchase of an estate con- 
taining upwards of 200 acres of freehold land, and 
an hotel now 1n occupation, situate on the high 
road between the camp at Aldershott and the 
Farnborough Station. The camp at Aldershott 
has given rise to a great demand for houses of 
every description, so that the scheme looks pro- 
misivng. Mr. F. Doulton, M.P., is chairman of 
the company; Mr. Henry Currey, the architect; 
and Mr. Charles James Thicke, the actuary. 


“WHAT BECOMES OF ALL THE Pins?”—A sewer, 
one of the oldest in Birmingham, has just been 
opened for repairs in Rea-street. At the bottom 
of it there is a deposit as hard as the “ slag ” from 
a blast furnace ; and in this deposit millions of pins 
are imbedded. It also incloses a heterogeneous 
collection of old pocket-knives, marbles, buttons, 
and other articles. 

CaRLisLE Scuoon or Art.—The prizes have 
been awarded in this school by Mr. W. Lawson, 
M.P. The chairman said he was glad to heara 
good account of the school, and hoped it would 
continue to improve. The amount of its debt, 
however, is not so pleasant a concomitant. Two 
of the students have obtained national medallions 
and free studentships: five medals were awarded, 
besides books and instruments: eight students 
also had honourable mention. 

DISCOVERIES IN GLOUCESTERSHIRE.—A cham- 
bered tumulus, discovered lately in a partially- 
ploughed field at Nympsfield, Gloucestershire, has 
been opened, under the superintendence of some 
gentlemen connected with the Cotswold Natural- 
ists’ Club. The longitudinal area of the sepulchre 
was defined by eight massive unwrought slabs of 
great oolite, laid in pairs, and varying from three 
to four feet in width. The entrance was at the 
east end. It became obvious, from the disturbed 
state of the interior, that at some remote period 
the barrow had been broken into and plundered. 
A great number of bones of both sexes were strewn 
around. Bones, pottery, &c. have been found and 
‘removed to the museum of the Royal Agricultural 
| College at Cirencester. 
| CawnrorE Mrmorrat Cuurcu.—The follow- 

ing is the inscrip'ion on the church raised to the 
'memory of the Europeans who were massacred at 
Cawnpore during the Indian mutiny, the first 
stone of which was laid on the 17th of July :— 
“To the praise and glory of the ever-blessed 
Trinity,.God the Father, God the Son, and God 
the Holy Ghost; and in remembrance of many 
Christian men, women, and childrer, who, near 
this spot, entered into their rest amid much suffer- 
ing. The first stone of a church, to be called 
All Souls’ Church, Cawnpore, was laid by Brigadier 
Mark Kerr Atherley in the presence of the chief 
civil and military servants of the State, and of 
many Christian residents of the station and its 
vicinity, with prayer to Almighty God for his 
blessing, on the 17th day of July, in the year of 
our Lord 1862, in the twenty-sixth year of the 
reign of her Majesty Queen Victoria, the Right 
Hon. James, Earl of Elgin, being Viceroy of 
India; the Hon. George Frederick Edmonstone, 
Lieutenant-Governor of the North-West Pro- 
vinces; the Right Rev. George Edward Lynch 
Cotton, Bishop of Calcutta, and Metropolitan.” 
THE VoLtunTEERS. —A Contractors’ CoM- 
PANY.—Sir : The following may be of some inte- 
rest to your readers, as eviucing a healthy state of 
feeling between masters and men. Messrs. Trol- 
lope have always endeavoured to cultivate this 
feeling ; and it was, therefore, somewhat remark- 
able that they should have been selected to bear 
the brunt of the battle in the great strike of 
1859. Let us hope that it will be a long time be- 
fore this harmony is again so causelessly and wan- 
tonly disturbed.—A.B. On Saturday afternoon, 
the 10th (Messrs. Trollope’s) company (2nd St. 
Margaret’s) of the Queen’s (Westminster) mus- 
tered very numerously at Wormwocd Scrubbs, for 
the purpose of competing for three prizes, which 
consisted of, lst, a prize, value 3/. 33., given by 
Lieut. Metcalfe; 2nd, a prize of the same value, 
given by Eusign Trollope, to be shot for by mem- 
bers of the section who have made the highest 
score in file and volley firing; 3rd, a prize, value 
5/. 52., given by Messss. Trollope & Sons, to be 
shot for at three ranges; 4th, a prize, value 3/.33., 
from the company’s prize fund, to the second-best 
shot at three ranges; and 5th, a prize, value 2/. 2s., 
also from the company’s prize fund, to the third- 
best shot at three ranges. The shooting arrange- 
ments were under the supervision of Captain and 
Adjutant Morris, who also performed the office of | 





umpire. For the various prizes thirty marksmen 
entered the lists. The shooting throughout was 
good :— 

200 500 600 Total 
lst prize, Corporal Reeve.... 11 8 on Se 
20d, Private Griffith ..... Re. 19 14 & .. & 
3rd, Private Griffith ....... - 13 14 6 wi 
ath, Private Sparrow........ 13 13 & ee 3S 
5th, Captain Trollope ...... 9 a 132 « @B 


The next best scores were made by Corporal 
Trollope, 22; Private Steward, 22; Privates Hart- 
ley and Swan, 19; Privates Ovington and Aitchison, 
18; and Sergeant Rowbotham and Privates Salter 
and Bell,16each. Private Griffith, having made the 
highest score, 33, became entitled to the second 








and third prizes. 
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BIkMINGHAM MEMORIAL OF THE LATE PRINCE 
ConsorT.—At a mevting of the committee on the 
10th, it was decided that a statue of the Prince, 
7 feet high, in Sicilian marble, surmounted by an 
appropriate canopy, and with such architectural 
accessories as the sice may suggest, should be 
erected between the New Exchange-buildings and 
the Grammar School; and that the commission for 
the statue should be intrusted to Mr. Foley. 

BuFr-coLtourED Bricks.—Messrs. Pease & Co., 
of Darlington, have submitted to us some fine 
white and buff-coloured pressed bricks, which 
they are seeking to introduce into London, 
with a view to their being used in the fronting of 
buildings. They are of good colour: their density 
is considerable. Amongst the advantages claimed 
for them by the makers is largeness of size:— 
“They are made 9} inches by 4{ inches by 
34 inches, or thereabouts; and contain one-third 
or one-fourth more cubic inches than many of the 
London bricks of the better quality.” This, how- 
ever, would militate against their use as facings, 
as they would not bond well with common bricks. 
The price is high (90s. per 1,000 for the perfo- 
rated brick, and 100s. for the solid) ; but there are 
many cases in which they might be advantageously 
used. 

THE PROPOSED FatmMouTH TERMINUS.—The 
station will be beyond Arwenack House, and close 
to the Falmouth Docks. The roof covering the 
arrival and departure platforms will be 200 feet 
long, with a span of 70 feet without any centre 
supports, covering three rows of carriages and also 
the platform on each side. The passenger-station 
will be 200 feet long, and will have all the neces- 
sary Offices required for a first-class station. The 
whole of the buildings at this station will be of 
stone except the goods shed; which, from the 
nature of the ground, has to be erected on an 
embankment ; and it will be erected on piles to be 
driven by the contractors. The site of this sta- 
tion being on the side of a hill, in order to obtain 
the required area, an excavation of nearly 50,000 
cubic yards of ground will be necessary ; and which 
will delay the laying of the foundation-stone some 
three months, The competition for the stations 
was very great, and the lower tenders were re- 
markably close. Messrs. Olver & Sons, the Govern- 
ment contractors, are to carry out the works, Mr. 
Sharpe, the contractor for the line, is proceeding 
rapidly with it. 

THE British Association MEETING at Cam- 
BRIDGE.—The arrangements are nearly completed 
for the thirty-second meeting of the British 
Association for the Advancement of Science, to 
commence on Wednesday, 1st October. Professor 
Willis is the president elect ; and among the vice- 
presidents are the Rev. Dr. Whewell, Professor 
Airy, the Rev. A. Sedgwick, and others, Mr. 
Hopkins, of Cambridge, is the secretary. The 
town-hall has been placed at the disposal of the 
Association, and will be open as a reception-room, 
on Monday, the 29th September, at 10 a.m., and 
on the following days, at 8 a.m., for the issue of 
tickets, &c. The president of the section of 
Economic Science and Statistics (F) is Mr. Edwin 
Chadwick; and the president of the section of 
Mechanical Science (G) is Dr. Fairbairn. General 
and evening meetings will be held on Thursday, 
2nd October, at 8 p.m., in the town-hall,—soirée ; 
on Friday evening, Professor Willis’s discourse ; 
on Monday evening, Dr. Odling’s discourse; on 
Tuesday evening, soirée. 

AccIDENTs.—Another accident has happened at 
the New Lambeth Bridge, of no consequence as 
regards the bridge, but fatal to human life. A 
scaffolding under the archway at the west end of 
the bridge gave way while twelve men and lads 
were on it; precipitating them all into the river, 
where two boys were drowned and several of the 
men fearfully cut and bruised.——Two bricklayers 
were at work in raising a chimney at a brick-kiln 
at Whitmore, when one of them fell forty feet to 
the ground, but, strange to say, was very little 
hurt ; while the other, who did not fall at all, was 
found dead shortly afterwards, on the scaffolding 
inside the chimney. He had complained before 
of the unwholesomeness of the vapours which 
ascended the chimney while they were at work; 
the stoves being in operation. No-marks of inju- 
ries were found upon the man, although he had 
slipped from a ladder to the scaffulding, while his 
fellow fell to the ground.——Three men have been 
killed by falling from a slight scaffolding while 
painting the interior of the corrugated iron roof 
of the Birmingham station of the North-Western 
Railway, in New-street. The scaffolding was 
erected by a builder named Holmes, and was 50 feet 
from the rails beneath. Six men at once went 
upon it, and all fell but one. The two other sur- 
vivors are in a precarious state. 





Town IMPROVEMENTS AT BrapFoRD.—The 
Town Council of Bradford has adopted the scheme 
of town improvements proposed by their Building 
Committee. The great feature of the plan is the 
widening and straightening of Market-street, and 
its extension to the bottom of Manchester-road. 
The estimate of cost of the whole, made by the 
committee, is 35,0007. 

Dustin WatTERworks.— The Dublin water- 
works committee have opened the tenders for the 
execution of the works and supply of materials; 
and it is understood that they accepted that of 
Mr. M‘Cormick, M.P. for Londonderry. It is 
said that Mr. M‘Cormick’s tender includes the 
entire works, and covers “all extras ;” and that it 
was an amount below each of the estimates sepa- 
rately made by the engineers, Sir John M‘Neill, 
consulting engineer, and Mr. Parke Neville, city 
engineer. The pipes are to be supplied from the 
foundry of Messrs. Eddington & Son, Glasgow, 
who supplied the pipes to Mr. Bateman for the 
Loch Katrine Works, and to Mr. Hawksley for 
the Liverpool Works. 

ALBERT MEMORIAL ScHOoL FOR WESTON- 
SUPER-MaRrE.—The sale of useful and ornamental 
work in aid of the building fund for the “ Indus- 
trial Night School to be raised as a memorial to 
His Royal Highness the late Prince Consort,” was 
held on Tuesday and Wednesday last in the Town- 
hall, under the patronage of the Right Hon. 
Countess of Cavan, Lady Eardley Wilmot, and 
other influential ladies. The bazaar proved a 
highly attractive affair, and realized a very satis- 
factory amount for the building fund. A piece 
of ground has been secured near Emmanuel 
Church: a design has been prepared by Mr. 
Downe, architect: a portion of the building fund 
has been subscribed; and the sale has secured 
about 1701. after the whole of the expenses are 
paid. 

A QUERY FOR THE CONTAGIONISTS.—A report 
has been published on a new mode of treating 
smallpox by Dr. Rennie, of the 31st Foot, serving 
in China. Dr. Rennie’s theory is, that smallpox 
is generated, like typhus fever, from neglect of 
sanitary measures ; and that it owes its immediate 
existence to a morbid condition of the blood, 
which produces an eruption. This eruption, when 
it falls upon the lungs, receives, according to its 
duration, the name of pneumonia or consumption : 
if on the intestines, it is known as dysentery ; if 
on the liver, abscess. Dr. Rennie’s treatment 
consists in the use of an ointment of tartar emetic, 
or croton oil; or the two combined; the effect 
of which is of a galvanic or electric character, 
and produces the eruption in a healthy and mild 
form. He also states his belief that further re- 
search may lead to the use of electricity direct. 
The report, which contains the treatment of 
several cases, has been forwarded from China to 
the Commander-in-Chief by General Staveley. 
We may have here the germ of a great discovery. 
The theory of disease in the blood thus producing 
specific ailments or diseases, however, is not new. 

FLower SHows or WinDOW Puants. — We 
lately gave some account of a show of flowers 
reared by poor people in their windows, at St. 
Giles’s ; and have occasionally referred to such 
projects, as possessing a germ of social reform 
which it would be well to encourage. We have 
now to note that a chrysanthemum and pompion 
flower show of this description is to be held in the 
schooleroom, Lamb-court, Clerkenwell, on the 5th 
of November next. The way in which these ex- 
hibitions are got up, and their genuineness secured, 
is this ;—and we quote at present from the Gar- 
dener’s Weekly Magazine :—In the first place, 
handbills are sent round to the inhabitants of a 
certain set of streets comprised in the district 
where the show is to be held. These handbills in- 
vite the growers of window plants to bring their 
plants to the exhibition, and to give notice before- 
hand about the plants they intend to exhibit. 
The announcement is made four weeks before the 
date of the show; and an inspector is sent round, 
ostensibly to see how the plants are getting on ; 
but in reality to see that intending exhibitors do 
possess the plants they have demanded space for. 
The exhibition takes place at last, perhaps in a 
school-room, Bible mission-room, or some other 
place where the poor are accustomed to assemble, 
and where, consequently, they feel at home. One 
or two gardeners from the squares are called in 
to act as judges; and the prizes awarded rarely 
amount to more than 20s. in all. Of course some 
of the plants exhibited are quite unfit for any 
sort of show, but that isno matter. Many others 
are remarkably good; better than most people 
would expect from the window-ledges of houses in 
narrow streets, where the absence of sun is aggra- 
vated by superabundance of soot. 








RarLway AccIDENTS.—During the year 186) 
284 persons were killed, and 883 injured, by acci. 
dents on railways in the United Kingdom. Of 
this number 216 were killed, and 836 injured, in 
England and Wales; 39 were killed, and the same 
number injured, in Scotland; and 29 were killed, 
and 8 injured, in Ireland. Forty-six passengers 
were killed, and 781 injured, from causes beyond 
their own control. 

THe Mary DrartnaGE WORKS FOR THE 
East oF Lonpon.—The contractors have com. 
menced operations in Old-street-road, St. Luke’s 
in connexion with the great middle-level sewer 
through Shoreditch, which will come out at Old- 
street. In the High-street a connexion is being 
made simultaneously with the main line of sewer 
from Bethnal-green, so as to continue the system 
through Old-street, vid Wilderness-row and Clerk. 
enwell, to Bloomsbury, where it will unite with 
the western main drainage at Oxford-street. 

DESCENT INTO WELIS: Foun AIR AND Sor. 
FOCATION.—One of those cases which not infre. 
quently happen from neglect of proper precautions 
previously to descending wells has just happened 
near £ittingbourne, in Kent. In attempting to 
get up a pail, two brothers were suffocated by the 
foul air with which the lower part of the well was 
filled; and others who successively attempted to 
save those already in the well were nearly suffo- 
cated also. We have repeatedly had occasion to 
remark that no one should ever descend a well 
without previously testing the air with a lighted 
candle. Where no candle will burn, no human 
life can subsist ; and if there thus be shown to be 
foul air in the well, a pailful or more of lime 
white, or quick lime in water, should be thrown 
down ere any attempt be made to descend. 


TENDERS. 


For a pair of villas at Eccles. Mr. Webster, architect. 
Messrs. O. J. & J. Showell, Manchester, architects :— 





WHBRAW. «.00.0000ccccvccetecese £1,326 0 0 
Southern & Son ....cescceeees 1,299 0 0 
Statham & Son ......cseeveee 1,190 0 0 





For stabling, &c., to the new Imperial Hotel, Alder- 
shott, for Mr.Taunton. Messrs. Eggar & Stapley, archi- 
tects :— 

POUND. deca cecccsanteeccetesene €545 0 0 





For public-house at the West End, Aldershott, for Mr. 
Cave. Messrs. Eggar & Stapley, architects :— 
TIURO sabcisicknesenccieseceeuienee £667 0 0 





For new Agricultural Hall, Wolverhampton. Mr. 
Veall, architect :— 





Hartland ........6. Socsaeteee 2,346 0 0 
Addenbrooke ...c.ceecesecees 0 0 
RED sack «sass ncianncnaaeeeee 0 0 
COCKerill ..ccscccccccsove ooce 0 0 
EDVALE scccccuncs 0 0 
Trow & Sons .... 0 0 
DAMNED aoucisccsicecislvcens ecose 9,219 @ 0 
G. & F. Higham ......cesseeee 2,100 0 0 
Elliott & Whitfield .........0. - 1,993 18 0 
BOWAUEP, .cccccccccccccccecces 1,988 10 0 
IBUERALG cys cowciclee scusivsasse es 1,963 0 0 
HIOFSMAN .0cecccccccccccccece 1,898 18 0 
Heveningham (accepted)...... 1,809 9 8 





For alterations to Mr. Chown’s premises, $3, Fulham- 
road. Mr. W. H. Lamborn, architect :— 


SHIMPSON 2. ccccccscecccevcecces £219 0 0 
BRISEIRAN “cio ciassiciaicis nieininaiWalsiaiae nese 139 6 0 
SMAI cccccccccccccce aeite sie sie 115 0 0 





For rebuilding premises, Market-place, Reading, for 
Mr. Crossman. Mr. Wm. Brown, architect :— 


DEQUICORG 6.0.06 s0i5000'50006008 60 £1,069 0 0 
MOU -is'seciciecicine canes weiss 1,040 0 0 
WOON: oacccccsswnsnacaes cose 1,017 0 0 
Woodruffe........ peaaesas 994 0 0 
SITOUR gies cicisscea vances seanees 986 0 0 
Biggs (accepted).........seeee 940 0 0 





For building new National Schools at St. John’s, 
Notting-hill. Messrs. F. & H. Francis, architects. Quan- 
tities supplied :— 


Myers & Sons .ccccecscecevers £2,322 0 0 
TIGWOEG. 5 cciccccvececceeeesne - 2,129 0 9 
Cowland ...cccccccccccccccce 2,120 0 0 
Keyes & Head......sseceeeees 2,117 0 0 
ee ose ceccecececce 2,067 0 0 
TERMLONCE. 64 occccanwecicesbinses 2,060 0 0 
MUMBCIER i isle vuciosescnscecunss 1,993 9 0 





For the erection of a mansion at Woodlands Park, 
Leatherhead, for Mr. Melvill Richards. Mr. F. Cc. 
Parkinson, architect :— 

Duncanson & Moultrie (accepted) #2,200 0 0 





For Warwick Gardens Chapel, Kensington. Messt®- 
Searle, Son, & Yelf, architects :— 





























= dd if 
Building Kentish rag| Total. 
generally. facings. a 
é £ £ 
Stimpson........ 5,150 420 — 
Hill & Co. ...... 5,014 438 He 
Sands ..ccccsece 4,991 611 Heo 
Howlett & Brown 4,985 497 ayer 
Turner & Sons.. 4,979 579 a8 
W. Clemence.... 4,976 600 he 7 
Ennor .....ceeee 4,891 566 rin 
Dove, Brothers.. 4,875 299 ben 
Howard .....e0- 4,750 i ae ee 
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For building two houses in Eagle-court, Clerkenwell, 
for Mr. C. Wright. Mr. W. P. Griffith, architect :— 
Carter. . cece cccccccccccccvccvece £780 0 0 
Partridge & Crutch .......+60.. 685 0 0 
MEO cclbccccccecccuvsccusece (Caaea @ 
EbDAgE .cccccccrcccccvccccecccs 672 0 0 
Fowler (accepted) ......+eee00+- 619 0 0 


For constructing a brick sewer and iron outlet-pipe, 
for the War Department, from Fort Pitt, through Chatham, 
into the River Medway :— 

Shrubsole (accepted) ..........€1,035 0 0 





For Wesleyan Chapel, Warwick-gardens, Kensington. 
Messrs. Searle, Son, & Yelf, Architects. Quantities 














supplied :— 
ES 

Amount of | Deduct Add Kent- 

‘Tender spire, if ish rag 
: omitted. facings. 

Stimpson ..e.-- £5,150 0 0 |€350 0 0 |€420 0 0 
Hill & Co. oe. 5,014 0 0 366 0 0 438 0 0 
Sands ..ccescece| 4,991 0 0 289 0 0 611 0 0 
Howlett&Brown| 4,985 0 0 314 0 0; 497 0 0 
Turner .....---| 4,979 0 0 368 0 0 579 0 0 
Clemence ....--| 4,976 0 0 288 0 0); 600 0 0 
Enno?...ccoceee) 4,891 10 0 35110 0 566 0 0 
Dove, Brothers..| 4,875 0 0 307 0 0 299 0 0 
Howard........| 4,750 0 0 310 0 0 507 0 0 





“0 CORRESPONDENTS. 





+ scan EER 





G. 8. X.—F. W. 3.—Mr. B,—Messrs. W.—W. T. H. (we are forced to 
decline.) —A. B. W.—E. P. (should give us the fact, not supposition.— 
H. L.—R. H.—F. M.—R. & M.—H. de M.—S. 8.—W. R. (we think not, 
But write to the secretary.)—J. B.—T. C. N.—H. R.—St. James’s, 
Dover.—W. T. C. (we do not now publish a stamped edition.) 


Nore.—The responsibility of signed articles, and 
papers read at public meetings, rests, of course, 
with the authors. 

¢@ NOTICE. — All Communications respecting 
Advertisements, Subscriptions, dc., should be ad- 
dressed to “‘ The Publisher of the Builder,” No. 1, 
York-street, Covent Garden. All other Commu- 
nications should be addressed to the ‘‘ Editor,” and 
not to the ‘‘ Publisher.” 

Advertisements cannot be received for the current 
week's issue later than FIVE o'clock, p.m., on 
Thursday. 





ADVERTISEMENTS. 
R. WILLIAM ELLISON, 


ARCHITECT and CONSULTING SURVEYOR, 
OFFICES :— 
13, FENCHURCH-BUILDINGS, FENCHURCH-STREET, E.C. 


RCHITECTURAL ASSISTANCE. 


Every description of Architectural Drawings prepared, and 
Perspectives Outlined orColoured, by 
Mr. T. T. MARDON, Jun. ; 
Also, Duplicate or Tracings of Engineering Drawings, Surveys, &c. 
7, John-street, Bedford-row, W.C. Office hours, Ten to Four, 


ROFESSIONAL ASSISTANCE.—Archi- 


tectural Designs and Drawings of all kinds prepared. Details, 
Specifications, &c. Perspectives and Sketches effectively executed. 











Designs for Ornament and Figure Decorations.— Address, A. B. care of | 


Housekeepor, 17, King William-street, Strand, W.C. 


OARD OF WORKS.— POPLAR DIS- 


TRICT.— Notice is hereby given that this Board will meet at 
the Board Room, East India Dock-road, on TUESDAY, the 30th day 
of SEPTEMBER instant, at SIX o’clock in the evening precisely, to 
receive APPLICATIONS from persons desirous of being appointed 
FOREMAN OF ROADS, The person to be appointed must be between 
the ages of 30 and 45 years, able toread, write, andjkeep the necessary 
accounts ; practically acquainted with Road-making, Paving, Build- 
ing, and Sewers Works, and used to superintend and direct workmen 
under the instructions of the surveyor. The remuneration will be Two 
Guineas per week. Applications in the handwrittng of the party, 
accompanied by testimonials, are to be delivered to me on or !before 
TWELVE o’clock at noon of the 30th instant ; and the attendance of 
all applicants at the meeting of the {Board is required. Detailed 
particulars of the duties required to be performed can be seen on 
application at the Office of the Surveyor, any day between the hours 
of NINE o'clock in the forenoon and FOUR o’clock in the afternoon, 
previous to the 30th instant, CHARLES C, CEELY, 

East India Dock-road, Clerk to the Board. 
Se; tember 17th, 1862. 


TO ARCHITECTS’ ASSISTANTS, 
ANTED, permanently, a good Artistic 
’ DRAUGHISMAN, well acquainted with Early English 
Medizval styles. Must possess some knowledge of specifications.— 
Address, full particulars and salary (not to exceed 1002.), to J. H. 
care of Mr. Lydall, Stationer, Warren-street, Camden-town, 


y 
ANTED, a Person accustomed to 
TIMBER TRADE, as SALESMAN and ACCOUNTANT. Most 
unexceptionable references will be required.—Addyess, stating re- 
ferences, age, and salary expected, A. B. C. Post-otlice, Southampton. 


TO DRAUGHTSMEN, 


ANTED, a First-class ARCHITECTU- 

@ RAL DRAUGHTSMAN, competent to design, also to make 
caonee and working drawings. The salary offered is from 30s. to 
’s. per week. The hours of attendance will be from 8 a.m. to 8 pm 


~Apply to Mr. JOHN WE ic i ing’s- 
Cheisea, §.W. OHN WEEKS, Horticultural Builder, King’s-road, 


W ANTED, a GOOD JOINER, to TAKE 

Ref CHARGE of the CARPENTER’S WORK in a Jobbing Shop. 

os ‘erence required ; wages 363. per week.—Address, per post prepaid, 
A. Z. Morl-y’s Library, 27, Park-terrace, Regent’s-park, N.W. 




















TO ARCHITECTS. 


+ 
ANTED, a Gentleman, to take the 
ine MANAGEMENT of a BUILDER’S OFFICE. He must be 
besa enced draughtsman, and practically acquainted with the 
Duilding trade generally.— Address, P. L. Office of “ The Builder.” 


ANTED, a good SAW-BENCH HAND ; 


' one who thoroughly understands sharpening of saws; a 
Aagt by trade preferred. None need apply except rn A who have 
‘ilar situations, and have good references of ability.—Apply, 


between ni " 
railway pred _ ten, to Mr. PAWLEY, Builder, Sydenham, close to 








TO HOUSE-AGENTS’ ASSISTANTS. 


ANTED, a Person of good address and 
tava ylans cal iossseee ene, Gus hyo understands architec- 
esses e know! e 0} building trad id 

be Preferred.—Adaress, F, W. Office of a The Builder.” ey 








TO JOBBING BRICKLAYERS. 


ANTED, a steady Man, willing to 

undertake the general REPAIRS of a LARGE ESTATE of 

SMALL HOUSES.—Constant employment can be given.—Apply by 

letter only, stating terms and reference, to Mr. JOHN 8S, RENDLE, 
41, Charles-street, Horselydown, S.E. 





TO PLUMBERS, PAINTERS, GLAZIERS, PAPER-HANGERS, &c. 


ANTED, as WORKING FOREMAN in 


: a Jobbing Shop in town, a Young Man who is well qualified 
in each department, and who understands measuring and estimating. 
Good character indispensable. Send full particulars to R. R. Office of 
“The Builder,” 





TO CARPENTERS AND BRICKLAYERS. 


ANTED, a thoroughly practical and 
working FOREMAN of each trade, in the country, with a 
thorough knowledge of plans, and capable of setting out work, not 
less than 30 years of age. Wages 24s. per week. Both situations per- 
manent if suitable.— Address, L. M. Post-office, Shetfford, Beds. 


TO CIVIL ENGINEERS AND CONTRACTORS, 
\ ANTED, an ENGAGEMENT, by a 


gentleman, aged 26, who has served an apprenticeship to a 
Civil Engineer and Surveyor, as well as to a practical Engineer and 
Millwright, having just returned from the management of some rail- 
way works in India,— Address, T. S, F. Scadding’s Library, Belgrave- 
road, S.W. 


ANTED, by a good plain and decorative 
’ . 
Paperhanger and Painter, a constant SITUATION. Can fill 
up his time with glazing, &c,—Address, W. H. 11, Upper Whitting- 
ton-place, Upper Holloway, N. 











TO BUILDERS AND GENERAL CONTRACTORS. 
ANTED, a SITUATION as GENERAL 


FOREMAN or MANAGER, by a practical experienced man, 
who has a thorough knowledge of the building trade in all its 
branches. Six years’ reference to last employer.—Address, with full 
particulars, to W. C. Calverton Cottage, Stony Stratford, Bucks. 


TO RAILWAY AND OTHER COMPANIES, NOBLEMEN, 
AND GENTLEMEN. 


ANTED, a SITUATION as CLERK of 


WORKS to a Company, or on a Nobleman’s or Gentleman’s 
estate, by a first-class energetic man, aged 35. Practically acquainted 
with every branch of the building trade, a fair architect, and possess- 
ing a fair knowledge of machinery.—Address, M. care of Mr, Adams, 
4, Tenness-place, King-street, Borough, 8.E. 


ANTED, a CLERK for a Plumber’s and 


Decorator’s Office.—Address, W. P. 15, Southampton-row,, 
Russell-square, W.C. 











TO BRICKLAYERS. 


ANTED, immediately, LABOUR and 

SCAFFOLDING for Building a Villa at Walton-on-Thames. 

— Surveyor, 2, Richmond-place, St. George’s-road, South- 
wark, 





ANTED, a SITUATION as CLERK of 


WORKS, or otherwise, by a thoroughly practical man, with 
many years’ experience in the building trade. Age 48. Not afraid of 
work,— Address, C. W, 150, New-terrace, St. John-street-road, E.C. 





TO PLUMBERS OR BUILDERS. 


WANTED, by a Young Man, a Plumber, 


a constant SITUATION, or on a Job. Can turn his hand to 
other branches of the trade. Good reference can be given as to ability. 
Wages not so much an object as a constancy. Town or country.— 
Address, G. M. No. 86, Margaret-street, Cavendish-square, W. 


TO BUILDERS AND PLUMBERS. 


WANTED, by a good Plumber, a perma- 


nent SITUATION. Can do gas-fitting or painting, or take 
charge of a job. Good reference if required.—Address, Tf. H. 5, Comp- 
zon-street, Brunswick-square. 


ANTED, a RE-ENGAGEMENT, in or 
near London. Has been five years assistant to a Govern- 
ment Clerk of Works incharge of extensive public works in the West 
Indies, Well acquainted with official forms, correspondence, prepa- 
ration of estimates, specifications, &c.—Address, ALPHA, 11, York- 
terrace, Commercial-road-East, London. 
W ANTED, a permanent SITUATION as 
first-class PAPER-HANGER and DECORATOR ; would not 
object to fill up his time in painting.—Address, H. H. 2, Union-road, 
Clapham, Surrey. 


\ J ANTED, a permanent SITUATION as 
GRAINER and PAINTER.—Address, W. C. 2, Union-road, 
Clapham, Surrey, 

















ANTED, by a Young Man, a constancy 
as PAPERHANGER, PAINTER, GLAZIER, &c. Town or 
country.—Address,! H. W. SIMPSON, 32, Willow-walk, Bermondsey. 


WANTED, by a practical Man, a RE- 


ENGAGEMENT as CLERK of the WORKS. Has just com- 


¢, 





h + 


pleted a large job. as and ability.— 


Good 
Address, A, B, 23, Ludgate-street, St. Paul’s, 
TO BUILDERS AND CONTRACTOR 


Ss. 
W ANTED, by the Advertiser, a SITUA- 
TION as CLERK (in town or country). Is a thorough book- 
keeper, and well-acquainted with measuring, abstracting. and billing 
quantities. Good references, Aged 27. Salary moderate,—Addressa, 
W. B. 42, Broad-street, Golden-square, W. 











CLERK, &c. 
ANTED, a SITUATION as above, by a 


steady, persevering, Married Man. Quick at figures, good 
writer, and ornamental draughtsman, and well acquainted with the 
routine of an office. Three years’ good character from last employer. 
Address, E, C. 2, Union-square, Horsemonger-lane, Borough, S.E. 





TO ARCHITECTS, BUILDERS, AND OTHERS, 
Wan by a Married Man, aged 28, 
an ENGAGEMENT as GENERAL ASSISTANT. Has a good 
practical knowledge of building as well as the routine of the office. 
— — F. W. 4, Edward-place, Downham-road, 
ingsland. 





TO BUILDERS, CONTRACTORS, &c. 


ANTED, by the Advertiser, a thoroughly 
practical Man, a SITUATION as FOREMAN or MANAG 

of WORKS. Has hid twenty years’ experience in all kivds of build- 

ings and earth-work. Can leveland survey. Good references from 

London and provincial employers.—Address, F. R. B. No. 10, Sussex- 

terrace, Bridge-road, Hammersmith, W. 


ANTED, by an ASSISTANT, a RE- 

ENGAGEMENT in an Architect’s or Surveyor’s Office. Isa 

good draughtsman, and can have an unexceptionable reference from 

his late employer.—For further particulars, address J. C. C. care of 

= by at Messrs. Hill & Sons’, Bankers, 17, West Smithfield, 
ity, E.C. 


TO BUILDERS, IRONMONGERS, AND OTHERS. 


ANTED, by a respectable Married Man, 

aged 32, a SITUATION as TIMEKEEPER, STOREKEEPER, 

or in any capacity where trust is required. Good reference.—Address 
L, C. 72, Union-street, St. Pancras, N.W. 


TO HOUSE DECORATORS, BUILDERS, &c. 
ANTED, a Young Man, aged 22, 
an ENGAGEMENT as Paperhanger and Decorator, to fill up 
his time at painting. No objection to the country.—Address, F. 
WILLIAMSON, Rising Sun, Anerly, Surrey, 


TO PLUMBERS AND BUILDERS, &c. 
ANTED, a SITUATION, by an expe- 
rienced PLUMBER, FITTER of GAS and HOT-WATER 
APPARATUS, in or near London. Married man.—Address, F. A, 
27, Congleton-terrace, Plumstead, Kent. 


TO BUILDERS, DECORATORS, &c. 
ba 6 
WANTED, by the Advertiser, aged 32, a 
SITUATION as GRAINER, &c. Would fill up time with 
painting, glazing,fior paper-hanging. Town or country. Satisfac- 
tory reference.— Address, A, F. C, Office of “‘ The Builder.” 


WANTED (town or country), EMPLOY- 


MENT for three weeks or a month, immediately, at 24 guineas 
D. E. 5, Prince’s-street, Bedford-row, W.C, 




















per week.— Address, A. B.C. 





TO SURVEYORS AND DRAINAGE ENGINEERS, 


hes — Advertiser is open to an ENGAGE- 


MENT. Can prepare estimates for and superintend land 
drainage. Is a good draughtsman, and has some knowledge of survey- 
ing.—Address. J. K. ALLEN, Instow, North Devon. 


TO ARCHITECTS. 


ey Advertiser would be glad to meet with 


a SITUATION, temporary or otherwise, in the office of an 
Architect in town. Can make out detail aud working drawings, 
understands perspective and colouring, and the general routine of an 
arahitect’s oftice.—Address, R. D, Railway Office, 1a, Pentonville-road, 
Islington, N. 








TO CONTRACTORS AND BUILDERS, 


HE Advertiser, aSTONE-MASON, wishes 

for an ENGAGEMENT to the colonies. Has been abroad 

beiore. Can have first-rate reference.—Address, G. R. Office of “‘ The 
Builder.” 





ANTED, EMPLOYMENT, as_ IM- 
PROVER in the BRICKLAYING, by a Youth, aged 17 ; good 
character.—Address, M. K. 14, Angel-court, Strand, W.C. 


ANTED, by a practical PLUMBER, 


EMPLOYMENT, as PLUMBER, or THREE-BRANCH 
HAND.—Address, H. BLACK, 2, Bird-street, Oxford-street. 








TO BUILDERS AND CONTRACTORS. 


W ANTED, by a thoroughly practical 

Man, a SITUATION, as SHOP or GENERAL FOREMAN, 
Can measure up and take out quantities, and cav have fifteen years’ 
character from late employer.—Address, L, V. L. Office of ‘‘ The 
Builder.” 





TO PLUMBERS, &c. 
ANTED, by a first-rate PLUMBER, 
EMPLOYMENT. Would not object to fill up time if con- 
stant. Good reference.—Address, A. M. 28, Henrietta-street, Bruns- 
wick-square. 


TO PLUMBERS, BUILDERS, AND OTHERS. 


ANTED, by a Young Man, a SITUA- 


TION as PLUMBER. Can do gas-fitting and ziuc-working. 
No objection to fill up his time painting or glazing.—Address, T. 8. at 
Mr. Scott’s, 11, Endell-street, Long-acre. 








TO DECORATORS AND BUILDERS. 
- 
ANTED, by a Young Man, 27 years of 
age, a constant SITUATION. Thoroughly understands 
graining, decorating, and painting, in all their branches. Wages mode- 
rate.— Address, E. G. care of Mr. Creaton, 110, Oxford-street, W. 





TO BUILDERS, &c. 

) a 7 
ANTED, an ENGAGEMENT, by an 
active practical Man. Has had sixteen years’ experience in 
the Building trade, manual, official, and superintenaing ; can make 
plans, take out quantities, make up estimates, keep books, and set out 
avd measure up work; a first-rate joiner, well acquainted with 
masonry and the other branches, Accustomed to the successful ma- 
nagement of business. Cau furnish substantial securities if required 
for a place of trust. Age, 30. Several years with a large London firm 
about to retire from the trade.— Address, A. O. K. care of Mr, Leggett, 

Stationer, 20a, North Audley-street, Grosvenor-square, London, W. 





TO GENTLEMEN KEEPING ON THEIR ESTATES, MILLS, OR 
FACTGRIES, BUILDERS, PLUMBERS, OR OTHERS, 
ANTED, a constant SITUATION, by a 

practical neat Workman, as PLUMBER, GAS-FITTER, and 
ZINC-WORKER. Is a good glazier, and has no objection to a little 
painting. Good reference, if required. No objection to town or 
are — Address, W. F. 68, Napier-street, Shepherdess-walk, 
oxton. 





TO ARCHITECTS AND SURVEYORS. 


HE Advertiser, who will be disengaged at 
the end of the week, having completed some plaus for a large 
public building in London, is desirous of a KE-ENGAGEMENT, 
temporary or otherwise. Is a good designer and constructionist, also 
understands surveying, taking out quantities, &e. Could prepare plans 
and specifications at his own residence. High testimonials from 
present employer. Terms moderate.—Address, R. 8. T. No. 88, Park- 
street, Camden-town. 


TO ARCHITECTS AND OTHE 


RS. 
! | \HE Advertiser is open to an ENGAGE- 
MENT as CLERK of WORKS, or otherwise to superintend or 
carry out buildings for private gentlemen or others. Has had great 
experience in the building trade, in town and country. First-class 
reference as to character and ab‘lity.— Address, T. D, 15, Upper Tach- 
brook-street, Pimlico. 


TO ARCHITECTS AND SURVEYORS. 


y i ‘HE Advertiser, a rapid designer and per- 
spective draughtsman, wishes for a RE-ENGAGEMENT as 
ASSISTANT to the above, or would be happy to render assistance at 
his own resieence in preparing competition or other drawings,—Ad- 
dress, M. A, Post-office, Lower Brunswick-terrace, Barnsbury, N. 











TO ARCHITECTS, SURVEYORS, AND BUILDERS. 
CCASIONAL ASSISTANCE.—A Sur- 
veyor, of considerable practical experience, is desirous of 
meeting with an ENGAGEMENT for part of his time in taking out 
quantities, writing specifications, measuring, and making up Builders’ 
accounts, disputed or otherwise. Satisfactory references to Architects 
and Builders,—Address, X, Y. Z. 43, Mornington-roud, Regent’s-park, 


LIBERAL PREMIUM will be PAID 


to APPRENTICE a genteel YOUTH, with a taste for drawing, 
to an Architect, Builder, Contractor, first-class Decorator and Uphol- 
sterer, an Auctioneer, Land Valuer and Surveyor, Civil Engineer, or 
to auy genteel business.— Direct, full particulars and terms, to H.W. 
91, Piccadilly. 


COMPETENT ASSISTANT, aged 27, 

well versed in construction, and tomed to the prep 
tion of finished, working, and detail drawings, in boch Gothic and 
Classic styles, is open to a RE-ENGAGEMENT. Good references, &e. 
Address, K. M. N. 27, Walcot-square, London, 8. 


TO ENGINEERS, SURVEYORS, ESTATE AGENTS, 
AND OTHERS. 
AX experienced Surveyor and Draughtsman 
having just completed a town survey, upon which he has 
engaged two pg pm a RE-ENGAGEMENT. The highest refer- 
ences given.—Adoress, ALPHA, care of Messrs, Brook & Bastable, 
Booksellers, Hud¢ersficld, 
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PREMIUM of from 300 to 500 guineas 


will be paid immediately with a Young Gentleman, eighteen 
years of age, with a good taste for drawing and mechanics, to a Civil 
or Mechanical Engineer, Agricultural Engineer, and Machinist, Archi- 
tect and Surveyor, first-class Builder, Contractor, or in the locomotive 
department of a line of railway.— Direct full particulars and terms to 
Mr. REARDEN, 91, Piccadilly. 





TO CIVIL ENGINEERS. 


FIRST-CLASS Engineering Surveyor, 


Leveller, and Draughtsman, is seeking for an APPOINT- 
MENT, or temporary Engagement, preparatory to the next Session of 
Parliament. Understands the laying out and construction of Rail- 
way Works generally. Is provided with instruments for the office or 
the field.— Address, C. E. 1314, Londou-wall, E.C. 





TO ARCHITECTS AND BUILDERS. 


YOUNG MAN, who has had consider- 

able experience as a DRAUGHTSMAN, wishes to obtain per- 
manent EMPLOYMENT in either of the above offices. Has a good 
knowledge of perspective. Will be disengaged after October 1st.— 
Address, A. W. 8, Castle-terrace, New Hampstead-road, Kentish- 
town, N.W. 


TO ARCHITECTS, SURVEYORS, AND ENGINEERS. 


A YOUNG GENTLEMAN, in his 22nd 
year, desires an ENGAGEMENT. Has devoted five years 
(three years under articles) to the profession. Unexceptionable 
references, A moderate salary required.—Address, A. F. 14, Upper 
Stamford-street, 8. 








TO BUILDERS, HOUSE DECORATORS, AND HOUSE AGENTS. 


A N active, energetic young Man, JOINER 

and CARPENTER by trade, desires EMPLOYMENT. Is a good 
fixer. Could take a situation as timekeeper, or collector of rents, &c, 
to an estate. Good references. Wages not so much an object as the 
desire to obtain permanent employment. Must be in town.— Address, 
L, B. 1, Carlton-road South, Mile-end, E, 





TO BUILDERS, ARCHITECTS, SURVEYORS, &c. 

active, energetic Young Man, practi- 

cally experienced in the Building trade, seeks a RE-ENGAGE- 

MENT in a Builder’s Office, or as CLERK of WORKS or ASSISTANT 

SURVEYOR. Is a first-rate joiner, can make plans and estimates, 

keep books, and set out work. Fully qualified to successfully manage 

a builder’s business.—Address, JOHN PAINE, at Shaw’s Library, 256, 
Oxford-street, W. 


TO BUILDERS AND PAINTERS. 


YOUNG MAN, a First-class GRAINER, 

: is in WANT of a PERMANENT SITUATION. Is a good 

imitator of marbles, writer, gilder, &c. No objection to mike him- 

self generally useful in painting and glazing ; is fully competent to 

e charge of work if requicved. Moderate wages will suffice. Town 

or country.—Address, L. M. 43, Aldenham-street, near Euston-square, 
mdon, 








TO ARCHITECTS AND BUILDERS. 2 
A DRAUGHTSMAN who has been in 


both the ahove offices, in Town, is open to a RE-ENGAGE- 
MENT. —Address, 8, K. L, Office of ‘‘ The Builder.” 


TO ARCHITECTS. 


N ASSISTANT, who has considerable 


knowledge of the Gothic and other styles, is an experienced 
draughtsman, well versed in detail and construction, with some 
knowledge of quantities, &c. ; also understands levelling and sarvey- 
ing, wishes to meet with a permanent ENGAGEMENT. First-rate 
testimonials from previous employers —Address, R. A. J. Office of 
“‘The Builder.” 


TO ARCHITECIS AND ENGINEERS. 


CLERGYMAN is desirous of placing his 


Son, who is fond of drawing, and of quiet orderly habits, in 
the house of a gentleman in one of the above professions. No remu- 
neration required or premium proposed, as regular occup?tion anl a 
comfortable home is all that is required. Board, &c. would be fairly 
paid for, terins for which and full particulars to be addressed to J. L. 
RANDAL, Esq. Talbot-chambers, Shrewsbury. 


GOOD ARCHITECTURAL and EN- 


GINEERING DRAUGHTSMAN, WRITER, &c. isopen to an 
ENGAGEMENT. Aged 26.—Address, A, B. 130, Minories, E.C. 











ED MANSFIELD STONE 
WHITE MANSFIELD STONE. 

YELLOW MAGNESIAN or BOLSOVER LIMESTONE. 
Consigned in railway trucks, direct from the Quarries, in b'ocks not 
exceeding twelve tons ; or worked at the Quarries and delivered free 
from injury at any railway station. 

Mr. ROBERT LINDLEY, Mansfield Quarries, Nottinghamshire, 


OLISHED GRANITES.—TOMBS, 
COLUMNS, PILASTERS, &c. &c. in RED, BLUE, or GREY 
GRANITE, supplied by 
WILLIAM & JOHN FREEMAN, 
27, MILLBANK STREET, LONDON, 8.W. 


BERDEEN POLISHED GRANITE 
WORKS.—Awarded Prize Medal in 1851, Silver Medal in 
1855, and Two Prize Medals in 1862. 
Red, Blue, and Grey Granite for every description of architectural 
construction, decoration, memorials, and general purposes, 
Apply to Mr MACDONALD, Aberdeen ; or to Mr. DAVID WILLET, 
London Agent, 404, Euston-road, N.W. 


ITTLE CASTERTON FREESTONF, 


Apply for prices, &c, to 
OCTAVIUS N. SIMPSON, STAMFORD; 
and see Specimens at the Office of 
Messrs. PINDER SIMPSON & SONS, 29, Saville-row, London, and 
at the Museum of Practical Geology, Jermyn-street, W. 

This stone (which isa perfect oolite), is raised in blocks of any 
portable size, and is about four feet thick in the bed. It will stand 
ANY WEATHER, is much used for water-works, and for the building 
and restoration of churches, When used as ashlar work it is not 
necessary to place it bed-wise. It works freely with a tooth-saw, and 
is wrought at a cheaper rate than any stone in the kingdom. 


OMBSTONES TO BE DISPOSED OF, 


at a very low price—A few most beautifwly carved and 
polished rich black, white veined, MARBLE TOMRSYONES, quite a 
novelty to the trade and private persovs,— Address, J. DOUGLAS, 
No. 27 (first-floor), Watling-street, City. 


URE STATUARY MARBLE, 


and in slabs of large dimensions, can be obtained at 


M. W. JOHNSON’S MARBLE WORKS, 
363, EUSTON-ROAD, London, N.W. 
Prices moderate, 

M. W. J. has also an immense Stock of beautiful British and 
Foreign MARBLE CHIMNEY-PIECES, &c. always on view. Archi- 
tects entrusting their orders to this Establishment will find their 
Designs carried out with great care and exactness, Established 1821. 


ANSOME’S PATENTED SOLUTIONS 

for PRESERVING STONE, BRICKS, STUCCO, CEMENT, &c. 

by means of which decay is at once arrested «r prevented, absorbency 

stopped, and all liability to dampness removed without injuring the 
colour of the stone, &c. 

Application for further information, solutions, or agencies, to be 
made to Mr. FREDERICK RANSOME, 7, Cannon-row, Westminster ; 
or Patent Stone Works, Ipswich; and at the Architectural Exhibi- 
tion, 9, Conduit-street, London, 























Victoria MARBLE WORKS, 


38, LOWER BELGRAVE PLACE, adjoining the Victoria 
Railway Station, and at Commercial-road, Pimlico, London, 


JOHN WREN 


Begs to inform Architects, Sculptors, Builders, &c, he has OPENED 
the above extensive Premises with commodious SHOWROOMS, well 
stocked with CHIMNEY-PIECES of the most modern designs and 
superior workmanship, and at the lowest possible prices. 

N.B.—Estimates given. Country and foreign orders executed 
with promptness and personal attention. 


ESTMINSTER MARBLE WORKS.— 


T. H. HARTLEY & COMPY. Architectural Designers of 
MARBLE and SCULPTURE WORKS Manufactured by Patent 
Machinery. Museum and Galleries — Earl-street, Horseferry-road, 
Westminster.—The largest stock of Marble Chimney-pieces in London 
to select from, executed in a superior style, and sold at a considerable 
reduction in price.—International Exhibition, Class XC, The largest 
Marble Chimney-piece in the world, 


TWO MEDALS IN CLASSES 1 AND 10, INTERNATIONAL 
EXHIBITION. 


7 
HE LIZARD SERPENTINE 
COMPANY, LIMITED. 

Works—CARLEON COVE, LIZARD, CORNWALL. 

Offices—24, ST. JAMES’S-STREET, LONDON, 8.W. 
The works having been pended fora iderable time in conse- 
quence of the death of the late proprietor, the Lizard Serpentine Com- 
pany desire to inform Architects, Builders, and the public generally, 
that having entirely rebuilt the factory, and fitted it with the most 
improved machinery, they have now resumed operations, and will be 
happy to furnish estimates, and execute in the best manner any work 
intrusted to them. : 
All communications to be addressed to the Secretary, 24 St. 
James’s-street, London, 8.W. 


ARKET WHARF, REGENT’S PARK 
\BASIN.—WEST END DEPOT for Yorkshire Paving, Portland 
and Derby Stone, Bangor Slates, Slabs, &c. &c, Also, Bricks, Lime, 
Cement, Plaster, Tiles, Laths, and Fire Goods.—SCOLES & WOOD 
invite the attention of Masons, Builders, and Others, to their Stock as 
above, where every thing will be charged at the lowest prices. Head- 
stones, Ledgers, Steps, Landings, &c. cut on the shortest notice, 
Country orders promptly attended to, 


RANITE —The Cheesewring Granite 
Company, Limited, Liskeard, Cornwall. 
SHOW ROOMS, 6, CANNON-STREET, E.C, 
London Agents—TREGELLES & TAYLOR, 
Manager—JAMES J. TRATHAN, Liskeard, 

This Granite is selected for the New Westminster Bridge. 
DRINKING FOUNTAINS, MONUMENTS, and ORNAMENTAL 
WORKS supplied, and ARTISTIC DESIGNS suitable to the materials 
forwarded on application. 

E RUNNERS OF SUPERIOR QUALITY. 


URNED MARBLE and STONE 


. COLUMNS, TABLES, VASE STANDS, &c. of every description 
and any size. The Trade suppiied with Sawn Marble tlabs, Mortars, 
Vases, &c. at the lowest prices, Every description of Ornamental and 
Plain Work in Marble or Stone at 


W. F. WILLIAMS’S 


Marble Works, 316, Euston-road, London, N.W. 


AM HILL STONE, from the white or 
J yellow bed, of the best description, in block, or worked at the 
quarry, consigned in railway trucks, and delivered, free from injury, 
at any railway Station.—Apply to JOHN TRASK, Norton, near 
Ilminster, Somerset. 


bee and AUBIGNY STONE. 
YY FOUCARD, BROTHERS, late P. FOUCARD, STONE 
MERCHANTS and QUARRYMEN. 
Cargoes shipped to order from Caen to any port. Contracts taken 
for any quantities. 
DepSt—GRANITE WHARF, East Greenwich, 
Office—10, Three Crown-square, Borough, 


& J. FREEMAN, Merchants in the 
e various descriptions of STONE, GRANITE, and SLATE, 
for Engineering and Building purposes. Supplies direct from the 
Quarries, by vessel or railway. Direct communication with the prin- 
cipal ports for EXPORTATION. Wharf prices and estimates for 
special contracts, including quarry work or other labour, forwarded 
on application.— Office, 27, Millbank-street, London, 8.W. 


-*«‘BELLMAN & IVEY, 


SCAGLIOLA MARBLE MANUFACTURERS, 
14, BUCKINGHAM-STREERT, FITZROY-SQUARE, 
UNDON, W. 

Fxecute, in the most workman-like manner, COLUMNS, PILAS- 
fERS, PEDESTALS, ORNAMENTAL TABLES, &c. to any design, in 
tnitation of the most rare and expensive marbles, of which they have 
for inspection a large assortment, including 

THE ARCHITECTURAL SCREEN, 
exhibited at the Great Exhibition of 1851, and for which a Prize Medal 
was awarded, They also execute 
PLASTERERS’ WORK OF EVERY DESCRIPTION, 
IN THE VERY BEST MANNER AND ON THE MOST 
REASONABLE TERMS, 
Also Manufacturers of Superior and Improved Plaster of Paris. 



































TWO PRIZE MEDALS AT THE INTERNATIONAL EXHIBITION, 

vl A] NJ ‘ A 

AGNUS’S ENAMELLED SLATE 

obtained the Medal of the Society of Arts, the Prize Medal at 

the Great Exhibition, 1851, and Two l'irst-class Medals at the Paris 
Exhibition, 

Trashy imitations of this beautiful material are being palmed upon 
the public. Architects are therefore requested to see that the name 
of “ MAGNUS” is upon each article. 

Chimney-pieces, Billiard-tables, Table-tops, Baths, Wall-linings, 
&c. a New Illustrated Catalogue of which can be had at the Pimlico 
Slate Works, 39 and 40, Upper Belgrave-place, Pimlico, 8.W. 





TO BUILDERS, CONTRACTORS, &c., 


QLATES, TILES, IRON, TIMBER, 


DEALS, &c. 
WILLIAM DAWBARN & CO. LIVERPOOL, 


Beg to acquaint their connexion generally throughout the 
Kingdom, that th-y have now ready their 


NEW and IMPROVED PRICE LISTS, Home 
and Export Edition for Midsummer, 1862. 


> rea 4 al 
LATES. — MESSRS. JONES & CO. have 
aSTOCK of SLATES of different sorts from the best quarries in 
Wales ; also Slabs and Cisterns ; delivered at any station in quantities 
of not less than five tons.—Price forwarded and estimates given on 
application.—Address, 
No. 1, BOLD-TERRACE, CHESTER. 


e) al ~ 7 ~ 

ELSH SANDSTONE. — GEOKGE 

CLARK & SON, of Wootton Warren, near Henley-in-Arden, 

are workinga quarry of this very superior and durable stone (nelong- 

ing to the Cefn range) at P!aspower, Nant, near Wrexham, It is used 

very extensively in Liverpool, Manchester, &c. and can be supplied at 

reasonable rates at any station on the Great Western Railway. 

Arrangements would be made with any r ible stone hhants 
in London for a constant supply. 


O SAND MERCHANTS, LIGHTER- 


MEN, and OTHERS.—WANTED, 10 to 20 FREIGHTS of 

















THAMES SAND.—Apply, stating price, to Messrs. MOWLEM & CO 
Grosvenor Wharf, Millbank, 8,W. 





AUSTIN, SEELEY, 
and CO. 
371—375, 
EUSTON-ROAD, 


ARTIFICIAL 
STONE WORKS, 


CATALOGUES OF 
CHIMNEYs, 
AND ALSO OF 


FOUNTAINS 
ON APPLICATION, 


ST 
AMPDEN GURNEY MEMORIAL 
H SCHOOLS.—The OLD MATERIALS forming the block of 
buildings known as Adam’s-mews, in Upper Berkel-y-street, Port- 
man-square, the site for the above schools, tobe SOLD by TENDER, 
A plan and the particulars may be seen at the Offices of JOSEPH 
LARKE, Esq., Architect, 13, Stratford-place, Oxford-street, W. 
(office entrance from Henrietta-street, Manchester-square), The Ten- 
der, endorsed, to be forwarded to Mr. CLARKE, on or before the 2nd 
day of OCTOBER next, 





























W INDOW BLINDS 


and SPRING ROLLEES of 
of first-rate Quality, at Reduced 
Prices, 


E. ADKINS, 


HIGH-STREET, ST. JOHN’S WOOD, 
REGENT’S PARK, N.W,. 


Illustrated List of Prices on receipt of 
one postage stamp. 








PRIZE MEDAL,—INTERNATIONAL EXHIBITION, 1862. 


ONDY’S PATENT FLUID is adopted by 


the Leading Hospitals and by most Government Departments, 
It contains Nature’s Disinfectant (OXYGEN), possesses the exact pro- 
perties, and acts precisely in the same manner, as the great disinfectant 
provided by Nature for purifying the air we breathe, and called by 
chemists OZONE ; combining, therefore, the most powerful purifying 
properties with a perfectly innoxious and wholesome nature, and 
being without odour of its own, it forms the safest and most efficient 
disinfectant and deodorizer for sick rooms, slaughter-houses, sinks, 
house-drains, sewers, cesspools, graveyards, &c., and is permanently 
useful for numerous domestic purposes, for which all other deodor- 
izing agents, on account of their poisonous character, or disagreeable 
smell, are wholly improper and inapplicable,—such as purifying im- 
pure water, sweetening musty casks, removing and preventing taint in 
meat, game, fish, &c. as well as by use in the bath for promoting and 
maintaining personal purity.—Obtainable of all first-class Chemists, 
in Bottles at 1s. 2s. or 4s. each; or per Gallon, 10s. ONE GALLON 
MAKES THREE HUNDRED GALLONS ADAPTED FOR USE 
Wholesale of the Patentee, Battersea, Surrey, 8.W. 


ILT BORDERING for ROOMS, from 1d. 


per foot. Best and cheapest House in London for every 
description of Room Bordering, Picture Frame Mouldings, and Picture 
Frames of every description. at the very lowest prices. Regilding in 
all its branches to the trade, #-inch Gilt Beads, 7s. per dozen 6-feet. 
lengths; best ditto, 12s. 


G. REES, 57, DRURY LANE, 


Four doors from Drury-lane Theatre. Established in 1400. 








IMPORTANT TO ARCHITECTS, BUILDERS, DECORATORS, 


AND OTHERS, 
AST WORK CENTRE FLOWERS, 
SHOP FRONT TRUSSES, 
VASES, ROYAL ARMS, CAPITALS, 
Aud every description of ornament for internal and external deco- 
rations, executed in Plaster, Carton Pierre, Composition, aud every 
kind of Cement, at reduced prices, 
MESSRS. HERBERT, MODELLERS, 
242 EUSTON ROAD, ST. PANCRAS, 








ATHEMATICAL DRAWING INSTRU- 


MENTS, THEODOLITES, LEVELS, CIRCUMFERENTERS 
SCALES, TAPES, CHAINS, T-SQUARES, RULES, &c. 











JOHN ARCHBUTT & SONS, 
20, WESIMINSTER BRIDGE ROAD, LAMBETH 
Near Astley’s Theatre, ie te te 
Respectfully inform the public that their Illustrated Price-list wil? 
be forwarded free on application. The prices will be found remark- 
ably low. Every article warranted. Second-hand instruments of all 
kinds, by the best makers, always in stock. 





HEODOLITES, LEVELS, TRANSIT 


THEODOLITES, DRAWING INSTRUMENTS, SCALES, &e. 
BAKER, 
243 & 244, HIGH HOLBORN, F 
Begs to inform Surveycrs, Architects, and others, that having Te- 
cently made extensive additions to his manufacturivg premises, he 1s 
now enabled tu supply any quantity of first-class instruments of — 
description, upon the shortest notice, at a price very much lower t os 
is usually charged for the best workmanship. Every article — 
factured on the premises, and alterations, repairs, avd adjushner 
will receive immediate attention. A large assortment of SECON. < 
HAND THEODOLITES, LEVELS, &c. in stock at low prices, — 
are warranted. Inferior instruments taken in exchange. Catalogue: 
free by post. Established 1765. 








INTERNATIONAL EXHIBITION, 1862.—CLASS = 
Only Medal awarded for “ excellence of construction of Mathemati 
Instruments.” 


SQUARES. — W. F. STANLEY, 
late STANLEY and ROBINSON’S IMPROVED. 
Recommended in “ The Engineer,” “ Builder,” bear 
* Practical Mechanics’ Journal.” 42-inch, 58. “a. 

7s. 6d.; 3l-inch, 3s, 6d. and 5s. 6d.; 93-inch, 9. 


and 4s. : 

Mathematical Instruments of every description, i. 
the best possible make, and highest finish, mace 
the Premises, ; 

Scales, Rules, Rods, Chains, Tapes, Drawing Boards, 
&c, &c, Every Article for draughtsmen # use, 
Lists of Prices on application. 
8,GREAT TURNSTILE, HOLBOI N. 

LONDON, W.C. 


Price 2s, 6d. post free, STANLEY’S 


IMPROVED DRAWING PEN. 
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